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“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 


Just what to eat is sometimes a 
problem, but what to drink with it 





never is. Coke is so good— 


right in its own frosty bottle. 
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Plow Chief bottoms with Spear-Head points 
help this farmer to maintain uniform plow- 
ing depth in tough, root-bound sod. 


lH Engineers developed Plow Chief bottoms 
to do better plowing at lower cost 


The Problem 


Thousands of blacksmith shops disappeared with the 
decline of horse farming. This made it inconvenient 
and expensive to keep plow shares properly sharpened. 
As a result, many farmers put up with hard-pulling, dull 
shares that wasted their time, boosted their costs and 
spoiled their plowing job. 


The Solution 


TH engineers experimented with low-cost, disposable 
share blades. They soon decided that the point was just 
as critical a factor in share life and bottom performance 
as the blade. As a result, they developed an entirely new 
bottom to meet five different requirements: 


Eliminate share sharpening and repointing. 

Reduce share cost and maintenance expense. 

Do good work at all tractor plowing speeds. 
Penetrate and maintain uniform depth in hard soils. 
Scour well in all types of soil. 


The Benefits 


Today, the McCormick Plow Chief bottom with replace. 
able Spear-Head point has greatly reduced plowing costs. 
But this is only half the story. This new bottom does good 
work in wider range of soils than any other plow bottom! 


Fast, two-bolt attachment makes it easy to replace Spear-Head 
points. A new point restores original suction to a Plow Chief bottom 
at about the cost of sharpening a conventional share. A Spear-Head 
point lasts twice as long as an ordinary share point. 


IH engineering teamwork produced the McCormick Plow Chief bottom with replaceable Spear- 
Head point. Today, IH research, engineering and manufacturing men are pooling their time and 
talents to solve other farming problems. Their goal, as always, is to provide equipment that makes 
farm work easier and the farmers’ time more productive! 


Write for free booklet, “Working Tools of American Agriculture,” to International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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$ THIS IS WRITTEN, the organization of the 83rd Con- 

A gress has almost been completed. The various 
standing committees have been approved. Many of the 
subcommittees, however, are still in the process of being 
selected. 

The following are members of the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate: 
SENATE 

Styles Bridges (R), New Hampshire 

Homer Ferguson (R), Michigan 

Guy Cordon (R), Oregon 

Leverett Saltonstall (R), Massachusetts 

Milton R. Young (R), North Dakota 

William F. Knowland (R), California 
*Edward J. Thye (R), Minnesota 

Joseph R. McCarthy (R), Wisconsin 

Karl E. Mundt (R), South Dakota 

Margaret Chase Smith (R), Maine 


‘ Henry C. Dworshak (R), Idaho 


Everett McKinley Dirksen (R), Illinois 
Carl Hayden (D), Arizona 

Richard B. Russell (D), Georgia 

Pat McCarran (D), Nevada 

Dennis Chavez (D), New Mexico 
Burnet R. Maybank (D), South Carolina 
Allen J. Ellender, Sr. (D) , Louisiana 
Lister Hill (D), Alabama 

Harley M. Kilgore (D), West Virginia 
John L. McClellan (D), Arkansas 

A. Willis Robertson (D), Virginia 
William G. Magnusen (D), Washington 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


John Taber (R), New York 

Richard B. Wigglesworth (R), Massachusetts 
*Ben F. Jensen (R), Iowa 

H. Carl Andersen (R), Minnesota 

Walt Horan (R), Washington 

Gordon Canfield (R), New Jersey 

Ivor D. Fenton (R), Pennsylvania 

John Phillips (R), California 

Errett P. Scrivner (R), Kansas 

Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. (R), New York 
Cliff Clevenger (R), Ohio 

Earl Wilson (R), Indiana 

Norris Cotton (R), New Hampshire 
Glenn R. Davis (R), Wisconsin 
Benjamin F. James (R), Pennsylvania 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R), Michigan 
*Fred E. Busbey (R), Illinois 

Edward T. Miller (R), Maryland 
Charles W. Vursell (R), Illinois 

T. Millet Hand (R), New Jersey 
Harold C. Ostertag (R), New York 
Allan O. Hunter (R), California 

Frank T. Bow (R), Ohio 

*Hamer H. Budge (R), Idaho 

Charles Raper Jonas (R), North Carolina 
Otto Krueger (R), North Dakota 
Roman L. Hruska (R), Nebraska 

Elford A. Cederberg (R), Michigan 
Melvin R. Laird (R), Wisconsin 
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Sam Coon (R), Oregon 

Clarence Cannon (D), Missouri 
George H. Mahon (D), Texas 
Harry R. Sheppard (D), California 
Albert Thomas (D), Texas 
Michael J. Kirwan (D), Ohio 

W. F. Norrell (D), Arkansas 
Jamie L. Whitten (D), Mississippi 
George W. Andrews (D), Alabama 
John J. Rooney (D), New York 

J. Vaughan Gary (D), Virginia 
*John E. Fogarty (D), Rhode Island 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D), Florida 
*Antonio M. Fernandez (D), New Mexico 
Prince H. Preston, Jr. (D), Georgia 
Otto E. Passman (D), Louisiana 
Louis C. Rabaut (D), Michigan 
Sidney R. Yates (D), Illinois 

Fred Marshall (D), Minnesota 
John J. Riley (D), South Dakota 
Alfred D. Sieminski (D), New Jersey 


Members of the House subcommittee who will handle 
vocational appropriations are starred. The Senate 
subcommittee, with the exception of the Chairman, 
had not been announced at the time this issue went 
to press. Chairman of the 2 subcommittees are Sena- 
tor Thye and Congressman Busbey. 

The Budget was submitted to the 83rd Congress on 
January 9 by President Truman. It contained the fol- 
lowing recommendation for carrying out the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954: 


“Office of Education—Promotion and further development of 
vocational education: for carrying out the provisions of section 3 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 USC 15), section 4 
of the Act of March 10, 1924 [20 USC 29), section | of the Act of 
March 3, 1931 (20 USC 30) and the Act of March 18, 1950 (Public 
Law 462), $18,673,261: provided, That the apportionment to the 
States under the Vocational Education Act of 1946 shall be computed 
on the basis of not to exceed $18,498,261 for the current fiscal year: 
provided further, That not more than $450,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available for vocational education in distributive occupations. 
(Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953.) 


APPROPRIATED 1953, $18,673,261 ESTIMATE 1954, $18,673,261 


The new administration will offer amendments to 
The Budget. Some of the friends of vocational educa- 
tion are urging that an amendment increasing the 
amount recommended for vocational education be sub- 
mitted. —The outcome on this matter is uncertain. 

On the opening day of the new Congress, January 3, 
1953, Congressman Carl Elliott (D), Alabama, intro- 
duced a bill “to amend the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946 to authorize the appropriation of additional 
funds to cover reductions, occurring as a result of the 
1950 U.S. Census, in federal funds appropriated for ex- 
penditures in the states and territories.” 

As written, the bill will in no way reduce amounts 
made available to states that will receive increased 
allotments as a result of the new census. 

Before taking any action on this bill, we recommend 
that you secure copy of the bill, from your Congressman 
for careful study. M. D. Mosiey 


Executive Secretary 





American 
Vocational 
Association, Inc. 


The American Vocational Association ad- 
vances American education by develop- 
ing economic competence of youths and 
adults. The Association promotes the 
professional interests of persons engaged 
in vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion. If encourages full time and part 
time programs in these fields; agricul- 
ture, business, distributive, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, trade and indus- 
trial, rehabilitation, and guidance. 


GUEST EDITOR’S PAGE 


FE DUCATION IS one of the greatest responsibilities and 
wisest investments of a democratic form of govern. 
ment. The vocational training aspect of our American 
system of education, as developed since World War |, 
represents a very great addition to our American educa. 
tional offerings. 

Since the infancy of our nation, our schools have been 
essentially sound; but the educational offerings of early 
days were not sufficient as our economy became more 
complex and the nation became industrialized. It became 
apparent that schools must train youth in the basics of 
living, as they had done in the past, but that training 
in actually earning a living was urgent. In this respect 
vocational education has served valiantly. 


Arkansas citizens are proud of their program of education, which includes a 
OFFICERS program of vocational education that is sound and extremely important to the 

; : many communities in which it operates. The vocational offerings are still inade- 
President—Martha Creighton quate, and | hope that | can have a part in extending these during my service 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute as Governor of Arkansas; for | sincerely feel that people with the opportunity 
Blacksburg, Virginia and the ability to earn a living are poor prospects for anything other than good 
Executive Secretary—M. D. Mobley citizens in a democracy. 


American Vocational Association, Inc. —FRANCIS CHERRY, GOVERNOR, STATE OF ARKANSAS. 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester 
2811 Mt. Holly St., 

Baltimore 16, Maryland 

Past President—Harry C. Schmid 


State Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


Agriculture—Mark Nichols 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A GREAT PART of my life prior to the time | entered 
politics was in the field of education—as a student, 
a teacher, and finally as a university official. Despite the 
distractions of politics, | have sought to maintain an active 
interest in educational affairs. 

| have been particularly impressed in recent years by 
the growing need for skilled workers in virtually every 
field—from cotton to nuclear fission. A few years ago the 
cotton farm was built on a bountiful supply of cheap, 
unskilled labor. Now cotton farming is highly mechanized 
and every producer is seeking skilled workers who can 
operate and maintain complex machinery. Of course, 
there was no demand for atomic engineers until the energy 
of the atom was released. 


Business—William Blackler These are, of course, extreme examples but they do point up the need for 
State Department of Education increased vocational training. We must have skilled manpower to keep pace with 
Sacramento 14, California the inventive genius of American industry. 


Distributive—Donovan R. Armstrong —J. W. FULBRIGHT, U. S. SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS. 
State Department of Education 7 


Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana 


Home Economics—Margaret Browder 
State Department of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Trade & Industrial—Robert Reese 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


Industrial Arts—Roy G. Fales 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


es FIRST state aid to vocational education was passed 
in Massachusetts through the efforts of Governor Wil- 
liam L. Douglass in 1906. This law at once attracted 
national attention. The first development on a_ national 
scale for vocational education was the Federal Commis- 
sion on National Aid to Vocational Education, created in 
1914. Following the report of this Commission was the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Act, signed by President 
Woodrow Wilson on February 23, 1917. The purpose of 
this Act is clearly and concisely set forth as one “to provide 
for the promotion of vocational education.” Under the 


provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, the Federal Govern- 


ment and the states cooperate in the promotion of educa- 
tion in agriculture and in the trades and industries. A 
COVER PHOTO discussion of the accomplishments under the Smith-Hughes Act would occupy 
volumes. It is sufficient to say that billions have been expended and millions 
Featured this month is the War | of the youth of the nation have received valuable training; and further, that such 
Memorial Building—also known as the | education as has been provided has largely resulted in the superior ability in 
Old State Capitol—located in down-| agriculture and industrial production which have made this nation the greatest. 
town Little Rock, Arkansas. Photo is by | think it is not an exaggeration to say that the high standards of living in the 
John Blundell of the Arkansas Resources | nation have been achieved largely by the skills of our agricultural and industrial 
and Development Commission. Read | workers and these standards can be maintained only by continued support fot 
all about vocational education in| vocational education. 


Arkansas in this issue of the JOURNAL. —JOHN L. McCLELLAN, U. S. SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS. 
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—where vocational school bells ring for 5 per cent of the population! 


A COMPARISON OF the Arkansas 
program 35 years ago with the 
husky, multi-pronged project of to- 
day would warm the heart of any 
business executive who likes to 
watch his product win public accept- 
ance and then zoom in sales. 


Vocational education attracted 
397 students to the 15 local classes 
that were organized in 1917. The 
cautious legislature appropriated 
$25,000 to experiment with the new 
idea that schools could teach boys 
and girls to earn a living by develop- 
ing their individual aptitudes in me- 
chanics, farming, and homemaking. 


_ By 1940 the program was receiv- 
ing $805,211 a year from federal, 
state and local taxes. Then began 
the upward trend. Last year the 
budget had increased to $2,400,852, 
a1 achievement that would have 


been considered impossible 10 years 
ago. 

Farmers, merchants, and factory 
Owners, already realizing extraordi- 
tary dividends from the early con- 
‘tvative investments in vocational 
education, persuaded the _legisla- 
lure to contribute $763,629 as the 
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state’s share of this budget. The 
federal government added $418,084. 

The unprecedented total of 
$2,400,852 was attained when resi- 
dents of local school districts put up 
the balance of $1,219,139. 

As a result, the doors of 1,138 vo- 
cational class rooms were opened to 
87,596 high school students and 
adults last year. In addition, about 
15,000 war veterans received on-the- 
farm training, increasing the total to 
102,596, or about 5 per cent of the 
state’s 1,900,000 population. 

Here, then, is a quick look at the 
value placed on the work in Arkan- 
sas. Of the state’s 423 school dis- 
tricts, 331 have hired 1,940 special- 
ized teachers to make vocational 
education an integral part of their 
curricula. 


This marked expansion has fol- 
lowed closely the increase in appro- 
priations and improvement in the 
type of leadership, which is out- 
standing. 

For example, the Director of this 
far-flung program in Arkansas is J. 
Marion Adams who, after 7 years as 
a State Director, was elected Presi- 


dent of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Educa- 
tion at the 1952 AVA Convention 
at Boston. 


The vigorous Arkansas organiza- 
tion has been staffed for years by 
men and women of high standing 
in the national councils of their re- 
spective fields. 

Fred A. Smith of Dardanelle, at 
that time Director, was AVA Presi- 
dent in 1943. A.C. Hale of Camden 
was the 1952 President of the Na- 
tional Vocational Agriculture Teach- 
ers Association. 


Ashley Ross, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, is treas- 
urer of the National Rehabilitation 
Association. Hugh Lovett is treas- 
urer of the National Association of 
Guidance Supervisors and Counselor 
trainers. 

Frances Bailey, State Adviser of 
the Arkansas FHA, served on the first 
advisory board of the Future Home- 
makers of America. Alma Keys, 
State Adviser of the New Home- 
makers of Arkansas, helped to or- 
ganize the New Homemakers of 
America. 














































An aerial photo of Couchdale, FFA Camp 
where on “Miracle Day” (1950) FFA boys 
in one day cleaned up the entire area. 


Arkansas students have received 
national recognition, too. Charles 
Hunter of Fordyce was Vice Presi- 
dent of DECA—the national associa- 
tion of distributive education stu- 
dents—in 1951-52. Betty Etheridge 
of Crossett was President of the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America in 
1949-50. Dorothy Ann Davis of 
Pine Bluff was President of the New 
Homemakers of America in 1947-48. 

Supporting the entire program are 
911 Arkansas members of the AVA. 
Nine hold life memberships. This 
substantial representation stemmed 
from the Arkansas Vocational Asso- 
ciation, which was organized in 1926. 


* * * 


Since Arkansas is largely a farm- 
ing state—fourth in cotton, third in 
commercial broilers, third in straw- 
berries—its vocational program natu- 
rally leans heavily toward agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

Last year, for example, 28,983 
farmers and their sons and 36,413 
wives and their daughters were eager 
to enroll in year-round, systematic 
agriculture and home _ economics 
courses—in addition to about 15,000 
veterans who attended on-the-farm 
training classes. That’s a total of 
80,396. 


In view of this tremendous impact 
upon the state’s people, it was logical 
that affiliated youth organizations 
should assume exceptionally active 
roles in their communities. They 
had 36,941 members last year. 

Future Farmers of America, of 
course, came first—not only in Ar- 
kansas but in the United States. 
The original Arkansas organization 


wasn’t known as the FFA in 1923 for 
the simple reason that it was formed 
5 years before the national FFA was 
born. 


The date of January 5, 1923, has 


6 


The Arkansas 


accidentally, 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division retrained an ag teacher, blinded 
as a guidance counselor. 


a red circle around it on Arkansas 
calendars. On that day the Lincoln 


Aggie Club was organized by vo-ag 


pupils at Bruno. The teacher was 
J. B. Ewart, who now is Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture in the 
Northwestern District of Arkansas. 
This is believed to be the first group 
of its kind in the nation. 


Local FFA chapters came fast after 
that. The first one was formed at 
Danville where J. W. Hull, now 
President of Arkansas Polytechnic 
College at Russellville, was the 
teacher. These units were feder- 
ated into a state chapter in 1927 with 
Elstner Beall of Wilson as president. 


Arkansas was the second state 
(Virginia was the first) to get a 
charter after the national FFA was 
established in 1928. 

The 850 boys who merged their 
65 chapters into a state association 
in 1927 have watched the movement 
grow to 11,171 members and 28] 
chapters. Records show that 154,366 
lads have enioyed FFA benefits over 
the years. Of that number, 1,456 
have earned the Arkansas Farmer 
Degree, highest in the state. 

One of the state’s show places is 
Camp Couchdale, a $60,000 FFA 
center situated on Lake Catherine, 
near Hot Springs. The state feder- 
ation leased 35 acres in 1930; then, 
through the combined efforts of the 
boys and their advisers, bought the 
land and 5 additional acres. Couch- 
dale was named for the late Harvey 
Couch who was head of the Arkan- 
sas Power and Light Company at the 
time the camp was started and who 
assisted the FFA immeasurably in 
beginning the camp. 

The camp has 35 rustic buildings, 
including a chapter house, dining 
hall and kitchen, lodges and cabins, 
docks, and an outdoor pavilion 
known as a bull ring. FFA members 


In the bull ring at Camp Couchdale, FF, 
boys compete in skill contests that off. 
fun and lessons in good sportsmanship, Meconon 


have access to the camp for 6 weeks 
in July and August. 
50,000 of them have acquired prac 
tical knowledge there in forestry, soil 
conservation, 
and wildlife conservation. 

Since 1940, Arkansas lumber com. 
panies and the state government 
have accepted FFA members as part 
ners in a vast reforestation program, 


More than 


rural — electrification 


The Ozan Lumber Company of 


Prescott started it by acquiring cut 
over tracts, ranging in area from 3 
to 10 acres, and deeding them to7 
schools in its area. 
were furnished by the Company. 
Pupils set them out. 
completed the job and tended the 
young trees. 


Pine seedlings 


The FFA boy 


Since then 8 or 10 companies and 


the State Forestry Department have 
expanded the project. 
schools have more than 700 acres in 
such forests. 
turn the responsibility over to FFA 
chapters in these schools. 
FFA boys in 32 South Arkansas 
schools reforested their tracts with 
2,000,000 seedlings. 
Ouachita National Forest, intrigued 


About 51 
The tendency is to 


Last year, 


Officials of the 


by the results, have working agree 
ments with 5 chapters, each of which 
is handling 40 acres. 

New Farmers of America wa 
formed in 1928. The Future Trades 
men of Arkansas organization ha 
about 1,000 members in 50 chap 
ters. Its counterpart, New Trades 
men of Arkansas, has about 4 
members in 18 units. Young Fam 
ers of Arkansas, established in 19. 
boasts 5,400 white members at Ill 
centers and 1,200 negro members 4 
45 schools. 


Just 87 girls enrolled in 4 Arkat- 
sas high school vocational homt 
economics classes in 1919-20. 

Keeping pace with the times 
22,201 girls and 15,634 men and 
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men who took advantage of home 
onomics work in 1951-52 were 
psily engaged in preparing food for 
he home freezer, making slip covers 
ynd draperies, children’s clothing, 
iterations. They were given prac- 
jal experience in child guidance, 
amily relations, and better buy- 
anship. 

Most of the homemaking depart- 
nents at 336 high schools are housed 
n separate cottages. Each has a liv- 

room, a large work room 
quipped for homemaking activities, 
nd kitchens. The teacher’s office 
joubles as a conference room. 

Asprinkling of boys may be found 
n some classes. Boys and girls in 
unior and senior years study perti- 
ent family problems: budgeting, 
alues in home living, each mem- 
er’s role in the family, responsi- 
bility to the community. 

Some husbands are enrolled in 
ndult classes with their wives. They 
study foods, landscaping, how to 
einish furniture, how to delegate 
amily jobs. 

The 22,201 girls completed 44,402 
ome projects last year. They made 
6,603 dresses and suits, which rep- 
eented a saving estimated at 
$311,015. They learned how to buy 
isely. In short, they were prepar- 
ng themselves for successful married 
ives. 

The cottages aren’t locked up at 
he close of the school day. They 
pre used by residents of the com- 
tunity for conferences. The equip- 
ment and reference materials are in 
lemand. The buttonhole attach- 
lent, pinking shears and large cut- 
ng tables are popular. When fami- 
ies are planning new homes they 
ike to inspect the cottages in their 
uest of suggestions for floor space, 
nterior colors, draperies, slip covers, 
placement of equipment. 

From this rapidly expanding work 
as come the Arkansas FHA which 
vas Organized in 1941. Its 14,099 


— 


n FFA boy learns how to locate a forest 
tein an observation tower in Arkansas. 
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members in 288 chapters, plus 2,918 
members of 67 New Homemakers of 
America chapters, are contributing 
to the national project, Families 
Together. 

The first State FHA President to 
combine a career of homemaking 
teaching and homemaker is a South- 
west Arkansas girl who served the 
State Association in 1946-47. She is 
Mrs. Virginia Ann Magness Bell, the 
wife of Jack Bell, athletic coach of 
Arkadelphia High School, and the 
mother of Jackie Dolph, born Au- 
gust 31, 1951. 

With a wide background of home 
economics and leadership activities 
in the FHA, she has taken on the 
obligation of working with some 94 
members of the Arkadelphia FHA 


chapter. 
. * 7 


Gene Little returned from war to 
his home at Russelsville. He was 
unsettled. His parents were in good 
financial condition but Gene didn’t 
want to depend upon them for a 
living. Through the occupational 
information and guidance service he 
was persuaded to remain in school, 
even though he choose to get a part- 
time job. 

The Distributive Education coor- 
dinator arranged his schedule in 
such a manner that he could receive 
job training at A. J. Bowden’s 
Cleaners for $10 a week. At the 
end of a year his salary was $25. 
His teachers are convinced that his 
ability to work and attend classes at 
the same time really kept him in 
school. 

After graduation, Gene formed a 
partnership and opened a cleaning 
plant in California. A year later 
he sold his interest for $7,000 and 
bought his own plant at Heber 
Springs, Arkansas. He is prospering 
now. 

This young man was fortunate to 
have reached high school age after 
the George-Deen Act brought co- 


Laundry equipment is up-to-date and im- 
portant in home economics laboratories. 


operative training in distributive ed- 
ucation and diversified occupations 
to Arkansas in 1937. 

Had he come along 10 years ear- 
lier he might have dropped out of 
school entirely. Even if he had gone 
on to graduation, he would have 
faced that same old disheartening 
question when applying for a job; 
“Have you had any experience?” 

Business men want to hire expe- 
rienced people. The distributive 
education plan meets that problem. 
Last year, 1,821 students were acquir- 
ing experience by devoting half of 
each day to a job and the other half 
to studies related to their individual 
types of work. They had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the theory, the mate- 
rials, merchandise, methods of sell- 
ing that pertained to their chosen 
jobs. 

This sort of training is offered to 
students of 16 years of age who do 
not expect to attend college, but it 
is not limited to them. Each 
student’s case is handled by the 
high school distributive coordinator. 

The work-and-study agreements 
may be made with department, 
clothing, furniture, shoe, hardware, 
drug and other stores. 


The Distributive Education serv- 
ice has expanded its work to adults 
through extension courses which 
help these employees master their 
selling jobs and, incidently, make 
more money for their families. For 
example, retail salesmanship was 
taught to 1,189 persons in 17 Arkan- 
sas cities during the 1949—50 year. 

About 700 employees of restau- 
rants, cafeterias and other food serv- 
ice stores received training in 16 
cities. The Arkansas Restaurant 
Association cooperated. The train- 
ing improved the service and sanita- 
tion and resulted in promotions and 
better earnings. 

Courtesy and ability to give infor- 
mation to tourists were imparted to 


The School Lunch Personnel Training Pro- 
gram is headed by 5 home economists. 
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235 persons in 4 strategic sections of 
the state. This course was designed 
to impress visiting motorists and 
persuade tourists to remain in 
Arkansas longer than they had in- 
tended. 


Since lumber and furniture man- 
ufacturing are among the state’s 
major industries, they are receiving 
considerable attention. The Arkan- 
sas Furniture Institute was organized 
to help dealers and salesmen in- 
crease their volume and to create 
pride in Arkansas-made furniture. 


Manufacturers furnish special in- 
structors and materials and open 
their factories for tours. They have 
obtained films and booklets from the 
National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion, charts on various woods from 
Owosso, sections of woods from Mc- 
Coy, plywood and veneers from 
Stamps, a disassembled chest show- 
ing joints and construction features 
from National Wood Products, cut- 
away of an upholstered chair from 
the Little Rock Vocational School, 
and upholstery fabrics from Smith. 


Supervisory and management in- 
stitutes are conducted for the Ar- 
kansas store managers and depart- 
ment heads, restaurant and hotel 
managers. 


Training institutes were con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Ar- 
kansas Pharmaceutical Association. 
Separate courses were offered to aid 
owners and supervisory officers of 
drug stores, and to help employees 
sell merchandise. 


Industrial education is playing an 
important part in the industrial de- 
velopment of Arkansas by preparing 
young people for future jobs and 
through extension courses for ap- 


prentices and others already em- 
ployed. 

Since most schools, especially the 
smaller ones, cannot provide shops 
and laboratories for all the trades 
that boys and girls want to learn, a 
cooperative program in diversified 
occupations was started. The stu- 
dents receive job training in a shop 
in the community. The school pro- 
vides instruction on job relations, 
trade mathematics, and individual 
study on the theory of the trade. 


Trade preparatory courses are 
available through school shops and 
laboratories in machine shop, metal, 
woodworking, and building, auto- 
motive, printing, cosmetology, radio, 
practical nursing and other trades 
or technical occupations. 

Virgil Sellers was a junior in high 
school in 1940. He was about to 
drop out of school because of finan- 
cial difficulties and lack of interest. 
After talking to the guidance coun- 
selor and the coordinator of diversi- 
fied occupations at the Fort Smith 
Senior High School, he decided to 
enroll in the D. O. program and 
learn a trade while attending school. 
He showed an interest in baking, 
therefore the coordinator placed 
him on the job as a baker’s trainee. 


Virgil worked as a trainee in Jack 
Coffey’s Bakery for two and one-half 
years until he was graduated from 
high school. His starting salary was 
$5.00 per week. At school he studied 
Principles of Baking, Business Rela- 
tions and other subjects to help him 
with his work. 


In 1942, Virgil entered the U. S. 
Navy and served three years, obtain- 
ing the rating of Bakers Mate First 
Class. Upon being discharged from 
the Navy, he purchased the bakery 
department of the Grand Food Cen- 





Greetings to workers in the field of voca- 
tional education throughout the nation, and 
thanks for the AVA salute to the Arkansas 
program. 

| like to feel that, as a supervisor in the 
Arkansas defense program prior to World 
War Il, as State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education for a number of years later, and 
more recently as Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, | had a small part in the develop- 
ment of the vocational offerings in my home 
state. | KNOW that my experiences in the 
vocational field were and are of much value 
to me. 

We are proud of our Arkansas program. 
We have made some mistakes. The oppor- 
tunity to work cooperatively with others inter- 
ested in vocational education in various parts 
of the country has enabled us to hold our 
mistakes to a minimum. There is no substi- 
tute for sharing similar problems and exchange 
of ideas which is possible at national and 
regional meetings. Such meetings have been 
important in the development of the voca- 
tional program in America. 


As Commissioner of Education, | shall exert 
every effort to assist in the development of 
the best possible educational program for 
the people of Arkansas. In order to attain 
further improvement in our total educational 
program, vocational offerings must be en- 
riched and enlarged. The factors necessary 
for an improved vocational program exist in 
Arkansas. Citizens of the state appreciate the 
need for technical training in the various voca- 
tional fields; there is a spirit of cooperation 
among all educators of the state; adequate 
teacher training offerings are provided by 
institutions of higher education; and a corps 
of well-trained workers in all services is 
available. 

It is significant also that education has the 
support of our Chief Executive and members 
of the General Assembly. 

We are happy to know that we have the 
wholehearted support of educators in all parts 
of the nation in our effort to improve our 
total school program. 


—A. W. FORD, ARKANSAS STATE 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


ter (at that time Fort Smith’s largest 
grocery store) . 

Now, at the age of 29, he has 4 
employees and operates 24 hours q 
day. He has a retail and wholesale 
route, selling to restaurants and 
cafes in Fort Smith. 


Virgil says that if it hadn’t been 
for the Diversified Occupations pro. 
gram and the interest shown by his 
coordinator, he would not have grad. 
uated from high school or learned a 
trade. 


Doctors, nurses, hospital adminis. 
trators, and others got busy when 
the United States Public Health 
Service reported in 1947 that Arkan. 
sas had an exceptionally low ratio 
of graduate and student nurses. 


A law was passed that requires all 
practical nurses to undergo an 
examination and acquire a license 
before they can work for pay. Voca 
tional schools were set up. A State 
Advisory Committee for Practical 
Nurse Education obtained a grant 
of money from the Kellogg Founda. 
tion to aid this program. Appli- 
cants are required to attend classes 
for 4 months and obtain experience 
in a hospital for 8 more months. 
Their examination papers are sent 
to the National League of Nursing 
Education at New York City for 
grading. All graduates have made 
higher grades than the national 
average. Arkansas is one of the few 
states with such a law. Although 
approximately 1,400 practical nurses 
were licensed by waiver when the 
law was enacted, about 750 of them 
are taking advantage of extension 
courses. 


A school for practical nurses was 
organized at Little Rock by the Vo- 
cational Education Department of 
the public schools in 1948. Two 
new schools for nurses have been set 
up at Camden and Pine Bluff. Each 
has a full-time instructor of nursing 
arts, a full-time coordinator for clin- 
ical training, and a part-time nutri 
tion and homemaking teacher. The 
instructors and coordinators are reg- 
istered nurses with years of super: 
visory experience. All 3 permanent 
schools are open to students from 
any part of Arkansas. Women be 
tween 18 and 50, with suitable apt 
tude and health, are eligible to er 
roll. All applicants are screened by 
the Advisory Committee. Students 
who do not maintain a satisfactor) 
level of work are dropped. 

Several thousand firemen have at 
tended courses in firemanship, cot 
ducted in cooperation with the 
Arkansas Inspection and Rating, Bu: 
reau, state fire marshal’s office, and 
Arkansas State Fireman’s Associa 
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tion. Among the students have been 
the personnel of about 100 munici- 
pal fire departments and employees 
of such organizations as the Lion 
Oil Company of El Dorado, United 
States Engineers, State Hospital for 
Mental Diseases and St. Vincent’s 
Infirmary at Little Rock. As a re- 
sult, fire insurance rates have been 
cut markedly. 

An unusual course in the art of 
treating oil emulsions and other 
classes related to the oil industry 
have been provided in cooperation 
with the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. In conjunction with the 
Arkansas Economic Council - State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Trade 
and Industrial Division has con- 
ducted conferences on employee 
relations, on-the-job training of em- 
ployees, conference leading, and 
other subjects for the benefit of fore- 
men at the Pan-Am Southern Cor- 
poration (refinery), Reynolds Metal 
Company, Ben Pearson Company 
(archery), and other industries of 


the state. 


* * * 








Sixty-one Arkansas schools are 
operating guidance programs this 


year. Each has a competent 
counselor. 
Guidance, therefore, is a_ full- 


fledged member of the vocational 
team. It operates on the theory that 
the life career motive is the logical 
center about which all educational 
activities naturally revolve. 

Even before vocational agricul- 
ture, trade and industrial training, 
and distributive education, the guid- 
ance counselor helps the student to 
direct his future life into the type of 
work best suited to his particular 
abilities and enthusiasm. 


Programs are established in 
schools at the request of adminis- 
trators, but only when standards 
have been met and a qualified coun- 
selor has been obtained. Supervisor 
Hugh Lovett says the success of guid- 
ance is measured in terms of in- 
creased holding power of the schools, 
decreased scholastic failures, ‘and an 
increasing number of students who 
leave high school with definite plans 
for the next step in life. 


The state guidance staff checks its 
services continuously. Twelve to 15 
schools are evaluated each year by a 
committee composed of Lovett and 
two counselor trainers. This check 
helps the administrator, counselor, 
and faculty to determine the extent 
to which the program is meeting 
the needs of students, school, and 
community. 


Lovett believes that education 
lacks purpose and direction without 
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Above: Arkansas boys enjoy industrial arts. Below: 
training program, a student is guided by a 


In an extensive practical nurse 
registered nurse in the care of invalids. 


we 
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a vocational objective. The guid- 
ance program has been under way 
in Arkansas since 1942. In 1946 the 
program was put on reimbursement. 

Vocational rehabilitation, offered 
to disabled persons, is a sound finan- 
cial investment. Last year, for ex- 
ample, 1066 physically handicapped 

rsons who had been aided by re- 

abilitation services were enabled to 
support themselves or earn part of 
the cost of living. 

As a result, 189 were removed 
from the welfare rolls altogether or 
their monthly grants were reduced. 
The total saving to the Welfare De- 
partment was $99,084. If the cost of 
rehabilitating a person had been 
$500—and it was just about that 
much—the Division spent $94,500 on 
those 189 persons. 

The cost of making these people 
fully or partly self-supporting, there- 
fore, was less than the amount of 
welfare money that had been given 
to them in a single year. 

If medical or surgical treatment is 
required in qualified cases, the Di- 
vision provides it. Hospitalization 
is furnished up to 90 days on an 
“economic need” basis. Training 
in trade schools, colleges, on-the-job 
courses, or elsewhere is available. 

* * * 

Slightly more than one-third of 
Arkansas’ schools have organized 
lunch programs that reach 38 per 
cent of the enrollment. One or more 
lunch programs can be found in 399 
of the state’s 423 school districts. 

The expanding record shows that 
916 schools operated lunch programs 
for the benefit of 154,541 children 
in 1951-52. This was an 8.5 per cent 
increase over 1950-51. 

The $1,550,390 federal grant for 
the current school year permits re- 
imbursement of six cents for each 


Type A meal served with milk and 
four cents for each Type A meal 
served without milk. The average 
cost of school lunches last year was 
24 cents. Although the prices paid 
by children ranged from 10 to 30 
cents, the greatest number paid 20 
cents. 
* * * 

The number of industrial arts 
courses offered have been more than 
doubled since the close of World 
War II. With only 64 instructors at 
the present time, there is still a wide 
gap to be crossed to reach the goal 
of industrial arts in every school 
district. 

A survey of the Status and Needs 
of Industrial Arts in Arkansas by 
C. B. Ainsworth, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, showed that 97 per 
cent of the school administrators 
were in favor of industrial arts as a 
part of their curriculum. Thirty- 
seven per cent stated that they plan 
to add industrial arts in the next 
year or two. 

Arkansas State Teachers College 
and Arkansas A. & M. College are 
helping to reach this goal by meeting 
the needs for qualified industrial arts 
teachers. The industrial education 
staff has worked out manuals cover- 
ing equipment and supply lists with 
estimated costs, suggested projects, 
reference lists and other information 
to help schools plan and operate in- 
dustrial arts programs. 

* * * 

Space does not permit a more com- 
prehensive coverage of the Arkansas 
program of vocational and industrial 
arts education. It is hoped, however, 
that this account clearly portrays the 
rapid and far-flung growth of the pro- 
gram in a state where the people are 
united in their appreciation of its 
benefits. 


Arkansas Moves 
Ahead with DE 


A distributive educa- 
tion graduate in Ar- 
kansas, now success- 
fully managing a 
store, is enthusiastic 
about training a 
young DE enrollee. 
The store manager is 
Lloyd White; the 
manager trainee, 
Danny Perrifoy. 


An Arkansas Top Executive says 
“Thank You, Smith-Hughes” 


Even when he was running around in short 
pants, B. Eugene Smith of Little Rock pos. 
sessed an insatiable hankering to work me- 
chanical wonders with his hands. 

Now, as sales manager and a director of 
an automobile supply organization that oper- 
ates 37 stores and employs 210 persons, he can 
offer up a prayer for Senator Hoke Smith 
and Representative Dudley Hughes of 
Georgia. 

For, just 11 days after President Woodrow 
Wilson approved the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917, the Arkansas legislature passed a law to 
qualify this state for federal aid and to set 
up a program of vocational education. 

Smith immediately enrolled in, industrial 
arts and added vocational auto mechanics 
when this course was established. 

Thrilled with his opportunity, he accepted 
an invitation during his senior year to serve as 
a substitute industrial arts instructor in elec- 
tricity at West Side Junior High. 

The Little Rock school superintendent was 
impressed with the youth's ability—so im- 
pressed, in fact, that he recommended Smith 
for a job as vocational education instructor 
in the heart of the great South Arkansas lum- 
ber empire at Crossett. Later, Smith re- 
turned to Little Rock and joined an organ- 
ization associated with the automotive indus- 
try. Then came the big test. Would his 
vocational training pay off? 

"| was given a sales job," Smith said. 
“That was something new to me. | didn't 
know anything about selling. But the know 
edge acquired in the auto mechanics shop at 
high school and the practical experience 
gained at Crossett helped tremendously.” 

Later, the expanding Crow-Burlingame Com- 
pany drafted him when it decided to estab- 
lish branch houses from which automotive 
parts could be distributed conveniently to re- 
pair shops elsewhere in Arkansas and in North- 
west Texas and North Louisiana. 

“Our type of merchandise is sold to me- 
chanics who have intimate knowledge of the 
vehicles they are servicing," Smith says. "My 
success would have been limited had | not 
been familiar with the operation of an internal 
combustion engine. This knowledge is helpful 
to our customers. It comes under the heading 
of service—which means extra business for 
our Company." 

Looking ahead, Smith and other business- 
men persuaded the Little Rock School Board 
to appropriate $10,000 for new vocational 
education equipment at Tech High in 1952. 

“Our company can absorb 10 or 12 grad- 
uates of Tech High's auto mechanics classes 
annually," he said. “A good mechanic cen 
earn $400 to $600 a month nowadays.” 
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The People 
Are All Right 


HIS LITTLE HOMILY started to sim- 
TL mer during the middle twenties 
in that cauldron known as Teachers 
College. As with so many delight- 
ful adventures in life, a great teacher 
was responsible. Under Dr. I. L. 
Kandel comparative education be- 
came for me an exciting excursion 
into the schools of Europe and Latin 
America, first through their lan- 
guages and literature, and later in 
actual fact. In the early thirties my 
talk began to boil gently. On the 
train to the San Antonio convention 
I wrote a long letter to the officers 
of the American Vocational Associ- 
ation telling them (this was 1936) 
that, 


“In a war-torn and war-threatened 
world, we ought to do our utmost to 
exchange thoughts and practices in 
the arts of peace; otherwise, we shall 
be living in a fool’s paradise, where 
an ‘international incident’ may at 
any moment canalize all our voca- 
tional education efforts into the 
manufacture of engineers of war.” 


Well, we had our incident, we had 
our war, and ever since we have 
been mopping up. I spent a year 
in Germany at this task. Dr. Mob- 
ley, our Executive Secretary, came 
over for several months as an asso- 
ciate. AVA organized a Committee 
on International Education. Hun- 
dreds of you have worked in Ger- 
many, Japan, Korea, and in many of 
the Latin-American countries. At 
Milwaukee, Atlantic City, and Mi- 
ami, we discussed our overseas ex- 
periences. At the last convention in 
Minneapolis, we concentrated on 
the fine work done by our good 
neighbors in Canada, and now we 
come to Boston with a program that 
reports and synthesizes the best ef- 
forts of the various international or- 
ganizations to exchange among the 
peoples of the world the finest skills, 


knowledges, and sentiments of all 
nations. 


From the 1952 AVA Convention ad- 
dress of Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Prin- 
cipal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York, N. Y. 
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At this meeting, with your permis- 
sion, I am going to let this pot, that 
began to simmer in the early twen- 
ties, boil over. Somewhat presump- 
tuously, but really humbly, I shall 
lay down, within the next few min- 
utes, just four fundamental princi- 
ples that could make you and me im- 
portant factors in bringing about 
world peace—important because 
these principles are world-wide in 
their appreciation, they are the prop- 
erty of no one people, they are the 


Franklin J. Keller 


essence of sound vocational educa- 
tion everywhere, they activate all 
people—even the Russians. 


Brooks Atkinson spent a long time 
among the Russians as correspond- 
ent for the New York Times. He 
was sensitive to all the weaknesses, 
contradictions, and villainies of 
Communism. Nevertheless, he con- 
cludes in Once Around the Sun that, 
in Russia, as everywhere else, “the 
people are all right.” The people 
are all right because they have four 
basic concerns with doing effectively, 
understanding sympathetically, cre- 
ating beautifully, and living in 
freedom and goodness. Of these con- 
cerns I wish to speak. 


One of the oldest maxims of edu- 
cation is that “we learn by doing.” 
Sometimes it is expanded into “we 
learn to do by doing well.” Even a 
moderately unregenerate academi- 
cian will agree. The trade teacher 
has always known it. It is inherent 
in vocational education. Doing is of 
the very essence. Doing well is 
standard practice. 


One hundred years ago a great 
philosopher and poet stood here in 
Boston and said to his audience, 


“As soon as a stranger is intro- 
duced into any company, one of the 
first questions which all wish to have 
answered, is, how does that man get 
his living? And with reason. He is 
no whole man until he knows how 
to earn a blameless livelihood. So- 
ciety is barbarous until every indus- 
trious man can get his living without 
dishonest custom.” 


Emerson was no craftsman nor 
were the members of his audience 
craftsmen, but Emerson knew life 
and knew that a man had to work, 
and to work happily, in order to 
live a full life. 


Seventy-five years later another 
great philosopher, born an English- 
man but adopted by Harvard, talked 
and wrote about education. Nor 
was he a craftsman. He was rather 
an adventurer in ideas. Supreme 
Court Justice Frankfurter has char- 
acterized him as “a thinker whose 
philosophic speculations were most- 
ly beyond the capacity of those 
whom he touched.” Yet no one has 
written wiser words about vocational 
education than has Alfred North 
Whitehead. 


“Culture is activity of thought, 
and receptiveness to beauty and hu- 
mane feeling. Scraps of information 
have nothing to do with it. A 
merely well-informed man is the 
most useless bore on God’s earth. 
What we should aim at producing 
is men who possess both culture and 
expert knowledge in some special 
direction.” 


Nothing is more nearly universal 
than “doing,” and nothing more 
widespread than the desire to do 
well, to attain to a high degree of 
skill. If this be true, then the most 
fruitful, the most desirable, the most 
feasible means of communication 
with people in other countries is 
through the teaching of skills. The 
most illiterate people, even illiterate 
in their own language, can learn to 
do, to perform skillfully, by observa- 
tion and imitation. Not a word 
need pass between teacher and 






































learner. Doing is first in time and 
first in importance. Doing is basic. 


Of course, there are cautions. To 
know the “why” of the “how” is 
important. Therefore, language is 
important and we shall speak of that 
in a moment. It is also essential 
that the learner understand and feel 
strongly that the teacher is helping 
him to do something himself, that 
there be no sense of patronage, and 
above all no suspicion of control. 


The whole Point Four Program is 
based upon the idea of “helping to 
do.” It is nothing if not a tender 
desire to help others to help them- 
selves. But its benefits are measured 
most easily and dramatically in terms 
of money. For instance, in one 
country a family is enabled to raise 
its income from $50 to $300 per year. 
In another country where the chick- 
ens had been laying little robins’ eggs 
they now produce jumbo-size chick- 
ens’ eggs. The nation that used to 
spend a few hundred dollars a year 





try and so, just naturally liked them 
abroad. They disdained fine official 
trappings. They dressed in simple 
work clothes. They claimed no 
Cadillacs. They walked or rode 
donkey-back. They literally came 
close to the soil. 


I have just emphasized the fact 
that workers can learn to do by ob- 
servation and imitation. We voca- 
tional people are always stressing the 
“why” of the “how.” We must do 
it with our international friends. 
They will not know the reasons for 
doing what they do unless they can 
communicate in their native lan- 
guages. Those who work abroad 
must learn enough of the native lan- 
guage to be able to tell why, always 
why, an action is performed. It was 
a bitter thing when I had to work 
in Germany with Americans who 
knew not a word of German. In- 
terpreters are all right and some- 
times necessary, but they cannot 
convey the feeling of warmth that is 
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‘,.. the most fruitful, the most desirable, the most 


feasible means of communication with people in 
other countries is through the teaching of skills.” 








on the promotion of agriculture now 
appropriates $100,000 a year for a 
Department of Agriculture. Point 
Four is also a program that raises 
“doing” to a respectable activity. In 
Paraguay one of the natives said, “It 
is not the custom of our country for 
an educated man to do things like 
a common laborer.” However, slow- 
ly and imperceptibly he began to 
understand that the educated man 
must do some things like a laborer. 


Last year, in Minneapolis, Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, Administrator of 
the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, gave one of the most excit- 
ing and ingratiating talks of the 
convention—Henry Bennett, who a 
few weeks later was crushed to earth 
in an airplane accident. After lis- 
tening to him it was easy to under- 
stand how Point Four men could go 
into countries with customs and tech- 
niques so different from those cur- 
rent in the United States and yet 
gain the confidence of the people. 
Bennett’s personality explains Pin- 
der in Liberia, Patterson in Para- 
guay, and Holmes in India. These 
were men who must have begun by 
liking their neighbors in the coun- 
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transmitted to a worker in his own 
language. 


I hope that many of you will feel 
a strong urge to make this really 
One World. I hope you will become 
truly international by offering your 
services to people abroad. Your ex- 
perience and skill in vocational edu- 
cation will give you a tremendous 
advantage over those who can only 
convey ideas. Your aptitude for 
“doing” will be appreciated beyond 
measure. 


However, you must always remem- 
ber that you are in a most sensitive 
situation. You must not go too fast 
for your foreign friends. You must 
sense their pace. You must give 
them an opportunity to keep step. 
You must be large-hearted and 
good humored and enormously pa- 
tient. . 


You must be most perceptive of what 
the people have already been doing to 
fit anything new into the old so that 
they will understand and will want to 
listen and to imitate. 


For one of the ways in which un- 
derstanding can be developed among 





nations I suggest that you look again 
into your October number of the 
JournaL for the story of Jnter. 
American Seminar on Vocational 
Education where 5 organizations and 
27 countries pooled their talents and 
resources in the first conference on 
vocational education for the western 
hemisphere. Leaders met for § 
weeks in a cooperative effort to im. 
prove the social and economic secu- 
rity of their people. . . 


For the maintenance of under. 
standing and sympathy two great 
principles must always be kept in 
mind. First, keep the lines of com. 
munication open. Negotiation is an 
ancient and honorable practice. Less 
than ever can any one person or any 
one nation go its own way and re. 
fuse to talk. Sometimes in desper. 
ation, we say there are too many 
words, we talk too much. Probably 
we do. However, words, well. 
intentioned words, non-controversial 
words, words intended to bring 
about agreement, are far, far better 
than no words, for as long as people 
continue to talk to each other they 
keep open the possibility of agree- 
ment. 

The second great principle, a kind 
of foil to the first, is that everything 
that anyone can learn he learns 
through experience. Every new 
fact, new word, new action, becomes 
intelligible only because he can tie 
it to something he has already ex- 
perienced. Therefore, either here 
or abroad, when you try to show 
somebody how to perform an opera- 
tion, how to interpret a word, how 
to see a picture, you will be success- 
ful only if your learner has had 
experience with similar acts, similar 
words or similar pictures. All this 
is just as true with your own chil- 
dren, your own pupils, your brothers, 
sisters, parents, fellow townsmen, 
fellow countrymen, as with those in 
foreign lands. The better you un- 
derstand your own people the better 
you will understand those in foreign 
lands. The greater deeds you will 
do for vocational education, the 
greater contributions you will make 
towards peace. 


It has often been said that the arts 
are the most nearly universal means 
of communication among peoples 
all over the earth. The performing, 
the graphic, the plastic, the indus- 
trial, the agricultural arts need no 
language interpretation. In them- 
selves they convey the beauty of their 
embodiment. 


Now, every vocation is an art, the 
art of doing actively, skillfully, and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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DE TRAINS 
junior executives 


by Robert J. Funesti 
Distributive Education 
Coordinator 


George Washington High School, 
Alexandria, Va. 


ISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION coordina- 

tors of Northern Virginia are 
eagerly watching the Hecht Com- 
pany’s Parkington store, as they 
begin to see results of the inaugura- 
tion of a Junior Executive Training 
Program for DE students in Alex- 
andria, Arlington, and _ Fairfax 
County high schools. 

Programs of this nature are not 
new to department stores. They have 
been singling out top notch college 
graduates to train for executive 
positions for a good many years. 
However, this vote of confidence, dis- 
tributive educators believe, marks 
the first time a large store has reached 
into high school ranks for its pros- 
pective supervisory material. Many 
department and specialty stores 
throughout the area are providing 
excellent training opportunities for 
students interested in beginning ca- 
reers in retailing, but this is the first, 
formal training program leading to 
promotion to junior executive levels 
following graduation from high 
school. 

In early September, 1952, Harry 
E. Carter, Operating Manager, and 
Feltus Kaufman, Merchandise Man- 
ager of the Hecht Company, Park- 
ington, first outlined the program to 
coordinators from George Washing- 
ton High School, Alexandria; Wash- 
ington and Lee High School, Ar- 
lington; and Mt. Vernon High 
School, Fairfax County. The coordi- 
nators immediately saw the desira- 
bility of this new relationship for DE 
students and agreed to refer coopera- 
tive trainees from each of the high 
schools. 

In no case was a student with- 
drawn from another placement sta- 
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tion and in many cases students 
already employed by the Parkington 
branch were channeled into the 
junior executive training program. 
Most of the students had had some 
retail experience of a part-time na- 
ture but all were just beginning the 
year’s work in the DE classroom. 

The 15 students (all seniors) se- 
lected by the store, are now attend- 
ing weekly meetings of one hour’s 
length, held in the Conference Room 
of the Executive Offices. Every area 
vital to the knowledge of supervisors 
on all department store levels is be- 
ing covered in 29 sessions conducted 
by store executives responsible for 
specific operations. Trainees are 
permitted to question freely and are 
encouraged to bring to the meetings 
situations encountered in their work 
throughout the store. The training 
schedule includes: 


Store and Branch Store Organization 
Duties of Merchandising Staff 

Duties of Service Staff 

Selling 

Exposed Selling 

Departmental Layout 

Display and Signs 


Principles of Stock Keeping 

Retail Arithmetic—Retail Method of 
Accounting 

Retail Arithmetic—Markups—How to 
Compute 

Retail Arithmetic—Gross Margin 

Stock Turnover and Stock to Sales Ratio 

Planned Purchases and Open to Buy 

Unit Control—Theory 

Unit Control—System 

Advertising 

Personnel Problems and Relations 

Cash Office and Accounts Receivable 

Credit 

Training 

Customer Relations 

Store Protection 

Building Superintendency 

Check Writers and Cashiering 

Wrapping, Packing & Marking 

Fashion Shows and Special Events 

Beauty Salon 

Parking Garage 

Work Rooms 


This Junior Executive Training 
program coupled with approxi- 
mately 20 hours of work experience 
per week supplements in-class dis- 
tributive education studies offered 
in the high schools. All work is un- 
der school supervision and is de- 
signed to permit students to practice 
what has been learned in the class- 
room. 

Coordinators at the high schools 
cooperating in this new venture are 
pleased with this combination of 
specific in-store training and theo- 
retical school work. They see a new 
interest in retailing problems, and 
students are talking “future.” 

Perhaps this experiment in up- 
grading DE trainees will lead the 
way to wider utilization of career- 
minded youth. In any event the 
program truly makes the school and 
business partners in the education of 
the student. 


Donald Stevens, Hecht’s Parkington Personnel Director, illustrates a principle of on- 
+ lak 


the-floor DE training to students Shirley King, Peter Fass, and Ji 
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TZ INDUSTRIAL ARTs Policy and 
Planning Committee has a spe- 
cial subcommittee to develop princi- 
ples for planning industrial arts 
shops. 


This committee proposes to pre- 
sent in the next 10 or 12 issues of the 
JournaL, Principles of School Shop 
Planning which may offer help and 
suggestions to teachers, administra- 
tors, and school architects interested 


in planning or reorganizing school 
shops. Material to be covered will 
be as follows: 


Principles in Planning and Making Tool 


The Journal is pleased to Panels 
é Planning Shops to Reduce Accident Hazards 
coo p era t e wil t h t h e I A Pp Pp C Planning Shops to Reduce Eye Strain 


through Correct Light and Correct 6. 


. . . . Painti : 
in p resen tin g t h e f irs t in Py and Supply Centers with Th 


. e Inventory Systems the sl 
qa series oOo f at t ic 1 es on Planning the Finishing Room instrt 


Planning Storage Facilities for Partially of th 
Finished Projects 
Planning Demonstration and Visual Aids 


\ h + Areas Th 
C 0 0 0 Dp | hh hi a | Gj Planning the Library and Reference Area quait 
Planning Display Cases and Display Areas sad 

Selection and Maintenance of Equipment 
A Check List for Planning or Replanning - 
this 
There are numerous fine examples shou 
of well planned shops in this coun- cable 
try. With your help, the committee Tk 
proposes to be a clearing center for § limir 
an exchange of many of these = tect ¢ 
: ° ; ideas. Good pictures, drawings, an sho 
Industrial Arts Teachers: Bring your Sketches of alli doctteged tool in 
panels, demonstration areas, plan- § limit 


ideas on shop layouts to the attention ning centers, libraries, and other plani 


shop centers with clear descriptions to w 


of an IAPPC member! Here's ‘el chance of their use will be greatly appre @ tial 


ciated. These may be sent directly Tl 

: ° to the Shop Planning Committee he; 

to contribute to and share in plans for Chairman, its members, or any mem fj “* 
ber of the Policy and Planning 


improved shops in the nation’s schools. — Committee. ” 
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URNAL 


INITIAL STEPS IN 
PLANNING SCHOOL SHOPS 


The first step in planning a school 
shop is to describe in some detail the 
educational activities which are to 
take place in the room or rooms be- 
ing planned. The instructor, super- 
visor, administrator, the advisory 
committee, and the groups of par- 
ticipants concerned with the educa- 
tional program should participate in 
this planning. 

Items to be considered in arriving 
at the educational activities which 
are to be included should be: 


1. Philosophy of Industrial Arts 
a. Objectives 


b. Areas determined on basis 
of objectives 


. Special Phases of Instruction to 
be Provided for or Considered. 


a. Kind and extent of local 
industries 
Farming 
Textile Products 
Steel mills 
Oil products, etc. 


Use by adult classes 
Use by stagecraft classes 
Use by hobby groups 


What physical difficulties, if 


any, cannot be overcome. 


Social and economic nature of 
the community and school pop- 
ulation. 


Growth of community and 


type of growth. 
6. Available finances. 


The second step is to determine 
the shop load, the time available for 
instruction, the age and grade levels 
of the students, and the sizes and 
number of classes. 


The next step is to become ac- 
quainted with current building codes 
and standards for the construction 
of school shops in your area. From 
this study a reference check list 
should be prepared which is appli- 
able to the shop being planned. 


The next step is to hold a pre- 
liminary conference with the archi- 
lect discussing educational activities, 
hop loads, standards, building de- 
‘ign, space considerations, and cost 
limitations for guidance in further 
planning. Visits with the architect 
‘0 well planned schools and indus- 
trial arts shops are recommended. 


The fifth step is to make a list of 
the shop needs in terms of equip- 
ment, tools, and supplies to be used 
ithe shop. These are to be made 
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on the basis of the items listed for 
step No. 1. 

The sixth step is to decide what 
principal areas, facilities, and auxili- 
ary rooms are needed. 

The seventh step is to draw, in 
consultation with the architect, a 
preliminary sketch of the shop floor 
layout. This should be done to 
scale, showing location of principal 
areas, facilities, auxiliary rooms, and 
equipment. 

The eighth step is to prepare for 
the architect a description of the 
shop and a set of instructor’s speci- 
fications to explain and supplement 
the floor plan. 

The ninth step is to assist the 
architect in the revision of the pre- 
liminary plan. Here educational 
planning problems posed by the ar- 
chitect should be settled. Detailed 
sketches of equipment should also 
be provided at this time. 

The tenth step will be to assist 
the architect by providing answers 
to questions of detail as they ap- 
pear during final planning and con- 
struction. 

Next month, the committee hopes 
to include several pictures and 
sketches with further principles that 
will help you in planning tool panels 
and tool handling systems. 


SHOP PLANNING 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


The Shop Planning Committee is 
composed of: 


James HAMMOND 
Director of Industrial Arts 
State Teachers College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

JoHN HURLEY 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
New York City Board of Education 
Brooklyn, New York 

G. WESLEY KETCHAM 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 

WILLIAM R. MAson—Chairman 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Cleveland Board of Education 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


IAPPC MEMBERS 


The Industrial Arts Policy and 
Planning Committee is composed of: 


DEWEY BArRICH 
Industrial Arts Awards 
Ford Motor Company 
3000 Schaefer Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 


GeorcE B. Cox 
Head, Department of Industrial 
neering and Industrial Arts 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Engi- 


DwiGHT FOWLER 
223 Jefferson Street 
Bridgeport, West Virginia 


Curis GRONEMAN 
Head, Department of Industrial 
Education 
A & M College of Texas 
College Station, Texas 
MERRILL C. HAMBURG 
Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Board of Education Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
IvAN HOSTETLER 
Head, Department of Industrial Arts 
North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering 
University of North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Joun M. Hurey 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
New York City Board of Education 
Brooklyn, New York 
GORDON JOHNSON 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
G. WESLEY KETCHAM 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 
WILLIAM R. MASON 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Cleveland Board of Education 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
WILLIAM J. MICHEELS 
Professor of Industrial Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
CLAUDE NIHART 
Head Supervisor, Vocational and Practical 
Arts 
Los Angeles City Board of Education 
1205 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
STANLEY J. PAWELEK 
Supervisor, Industrial Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
3 East 25th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
VERNE L. PICKENS 
Director, Division of Practical Arts 
1840 East Eighth Street, Room 200 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Roy A. RADTKE 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
1111 North 10th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
G. HAROLD SILvius 
Chairman, Department of Industrial 
Education 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
MERTON WHEELER 
Director of Industrial Education 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
KENNETH BROWN 
Director of Industrial Arts 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
JAMES HAMMOND 
Director of Industrial Arts 
State Teachers College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
LYNNE MONROE 
Director of Industrial Arts 
Santa Barbara College 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
WALTER R. WILLIAMS 
Director of Industrial Arts 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
SHRIVER L. Coover—Chairman 
Director, Industrial Arts Department 
State Teachers College 
California, Pennsylvania 





blueprint for progress 


... report of the AVA 
Membership Committee 


HE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE of 

the American Vocational Associ- 
ation held an organization meeting 
in Chicago, June, 1952. 

It is a matter of record that the 
delegate assembly at the 1951 AVA 
Convention felt that membership 
could be increased and that through 
such an increase, revenues could be 
increased to a point where they 
would provide for the services de- 
manded of the Association. 

Our greatest total membership was 
achieved in 1950 when we had 33,818 
paid members. Many of these were 
teachers of World War II veterans. 
This program has been greatly re- 
duced and our membership from this 
group has consequently decreased. 
Regular vocational workers have 
shown an actual increase in AVA 
membership for 1951 and 1952. As 
of October 31, 1952, we had 33,282 
paid members. This is 310 less than 
1951. 

In the period from 1945 to 1952, 
we have increased our total member- 
ship by approximately 10,000. Dis- 
tribution by classifications as of Oc- 
tober, 1952, was: 

AGRICULTURE 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE 
REHABILITATION 
STUDENTS 


The AVA membership map pre- 
pared by Mrs. Constance Morris, 
AVA Membership Secretary, and fea- 
tured in the December, 1952, issue 
of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL was enlarged for display at the 
Convention by Gordon Johnson, 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Johnson 
also prepared membership charts for 
display at the Convention. A study 
of the charts reveals that we have a 
potential membership of between 
90,000 and 100,000. In addition, 
the charts show that we have and 
have had 100 per cent membership 
in agricultural education. 

Mary Bell Vaughn, home econom- 
ics representative on the Committee, 
reports that home economics in- 
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creased its membership by more 
than 1,000 during 1952. They have 
set for themselves a goal of 1,000 ad- 
ditional home economics members 
for 1953. 

These facts are presented in order 
that they may be analyzed by AVA 
members. Of course, our major 
problem is to increase membership. 
In order to do this it is necessary 
for us to find out the honest poten- 
tial membership in each service in 
each state. We do not have these ac- 
curate figures which are so essential 
for the purpose of measuring any 
progress we might make. Such fig- 
ures are also essential in order to 
set honest and attainable goals for 
each state and for each service. 

The committee realizes that some 
of our data may be inaccurate be- 
cause we have relied upon state and 
federal reports for determining each 
state’s potential membership in each 
field of service. These reports, while 
accurate from the standpoint of 
data required by state and federal 
governments, show in some _in- 
stances, however, a person who teach- 
es in a day program, an evening 
trade and industrial program, and 
an apprentice or extension program, 
who could easily be counted 3 times. 
Actually, he is only one potential 
AVA member. 

Our committee has agreed upon 
the following plan of action which 
has been presented to the several 
states: 


Each state should have an AVA Mem- 
bership Chairman 

A representative from each vocational 
area in the state should be appointed 
to work with the Chairman. These 
would mean one representative each 
from agriculture, business education, 
distributive education, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, trade and indus- 
trial, and guidance. 

The state committees should work with 
the central AVA Membership Commit- 
tee, service with service. 


For the appointment of such com- 
mittees within the states, we offer 


the following suggestions: select re;j 
workers, work to build a virile agg. 
ciation, make sure local people kno, 
how to become AVA members, an( 
seek for and tap new sources of men. 
bership such as evening part time 
teachers, new teachers in new pro- 
grams, business and industrial peo 
ple to whom educational service j 
rendered, and areas where there ar 
no AVA members. 

States should also keep the cep. 
tral Committee informed. Let y; 
know how we can help. 

For the coming year, we earnestly 
request your assistance in accom. 
plishing the following: 

Cooperation, suggestions, and sup. 
port when your state is asked for po. 
tential membership figures, 

The preparation of leaflets in al 
areas to assist in disseminating informo- 
tion about the AVA, and 

The development of an idea booklet 
to show what some areas have done to 
increase membership. For example, we 
feel that agricultural educators can 
certainly teach us something concerning 
membership techniques. We feel that 
the home economics group can also 
assist us in spreading enthusiasm. The 
State of Illinois undoubtedly has some 
ideas that we all could use. 

Your suggestions are most wel. 
come. This is not a job to be done 
by a single person or a national com- 
mittee. We must all work together. Ii 
home economics can reach a goal of 
1,000 additional members, certain) 
other areas can do a proportionately 
good job for the coming year. We 
honestly feel that with a little effort 
we should be able to increase mem 
bership to 40,000. This means that 
each state should work diligently to 
increase its membership by 20 per 
cent. 

A 20 per cent increase is certainly 
an attainable goal, and it is impeta 
tive that we make every effort to 
meet it if we are going to baiance 
our budget next year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT E, JocuEN, Trades & Industr 
Chairman 
Guy O. ToLLerup, Guidance 
Cart M. Humpnrey, Agriculture 
Mary BELL VAUGHN, Home 
Economics 
Joun A. Beaumort, Business 
Education 
Harotp A. SHAPIRO, Distributive 
Education 
Gorpon O. Jounson, Industrial Aris 
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“My faith in vocational education is greater than ever before.’ 
——M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary: 
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_ NEED FOR homemaking teach- 
ers continues to be acute in many 
sections of the country. 


In an effort to find out how many 
freshmen enter college with plans to 
become homemaking teachers, the 
100 freshmen who enrolled in home 
economics at the University of Ne- 
braskka in September, 1950, were 
given a questionnaire including 
uestions concerning their interest 
in the different areas of home eco- 
nomics. Then they were asked: 


“What do you really intend to do 
after graduation to earn a living?” 


Teaching homemaking was the 
most popular professional choice of 
these 100 freshmen. Over one-third, 
36 per cent, named vocational home- 
making education, either alone or 
combined with some other phase of 


combined with teaching, having 
been chosen by 71 per cent of the 
sophomores who selected double 
majors. 


Only 12 per cent of the sopho- 
mores who, as freshmen, had indi- 
cated an interest in teaching, either 
alone or with some other home eco- 
nomics profession, changed entirely 
from their freshman choice. The 
rest selected as a major one of the 
choices they indicated as freshmen. 


The majority, 75 per cent, of the 
freshmen who had indicated no 
major interest, selected vocational 
homemaking education, either alone 
or with some other major, during 
their first semester sophomore year. 


Nearly half of the students who 
changed their freshman _ choices 
when they became sophomores chose 
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home economics, as the field in 
which they expected to earn their 
living. 

Forty of the 100 freshmen failed 
to return to the home economics de- 
partment for their sophomore year. 
The vocational homemaking educa- 
tion major was even a more popular 
choice, however, among the 60 stu- 
dents who did return for their sopho- 
more year, having been chosen by 
nearly half (48.3 percent) . 


Nearly one-third of the freshmen 
students who expressed an interest 
in specializing in teaching home- 
making were among the group who 
dropped out of school before the 
sophomore year. More than half of 
these had indicated as freshmen that 
they were also interested in mar- 
riage as a career. 


The majority of the students, 56 
per cent, who returned for their 
sophomore year and who had indi- 
cated teaching as their major in- 
terest as freshmen, continued with 
that major as sophomores. 


Students often choose to combine 
some other major with teaching. 
Nearly one-fourth of the sophomores 
chose double majors. Textiles and 
clothing was the major most often 


by Florence Corbin, 

Associate Professor, 
Vocational Education, 
University of Nebraska 
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the job is fascinating; 


rewards, numerous; 


opportunities, unlimited! 





vocational homemaking education 
either alone or as a double major. 


Economic reasons ranked high as 
a factor in the selection of a voca- 
tional homemaking education ma- 
jor. The availability of positions, 
high salaries (even immediately fol- 
lowing graduation) , opportunity for 
work following marriage, and the 
fact that preparation for teaching 
also makes it possible to find em- 
ployment in other fields, were the 
reasons most often given. 


Personal reasons influenced many 
to major in vocational homemaking 
education. The working hours, the 
well-rounded education in all fields 
of home economics, the contribu- 
tions it can make after marriage, 
the desire to relieve the teacher 
shortage, and the pleasure of work- 
ing with young people were some of 
the personal reasons given. 


Contacts with interested and en- 
thusiastic vocational homemaking 
education majors ranked high as an 
influencing factor in the selection of 
teaching as a profession. They said 


it gave them a point of view and 
aroused their interest in the field. 

The freshman orientation course 
influenced many in choosing their 
major. Learning about the advan- 
tages and opportunities of teaching, 
visiting the vocational homemaking 
department, hearing the vocational 
education students describe their 
work and meeting the staff were the 
influences listed. 


Course work helped some to reach 
their decision. The fact that they 
enjoyed their home economics 
classes led some to realize they would 
enjoy teaching it. 


The results of this study indicate 
that the freshman year is important 
in helping young people reach their 
decision in their choice of a major. 


Every effort should be made to 
contact freshmen who are undecided 
about their major interest and help 
them discover the possibilities in the 
field of teaching homemaking. 


Contacts should also be made with 
all freshmen who have indicated an 
interest in teaching to maintain that 
interest and clarify their ideas. 


The junior division advisors 
should be well informed about the 
requirements for the teaching major, 
and should have information about 
the profession. 


The freshman orientation teacher 
should continue to help students 
study the various professions open 
to home economics graduates in 
order that they may make wise de- 
cisions in choosing their majors. 

The freshman orientation course 
should continue to include a visit 
to the vocational homemaking edu- 
cation department. The upper class 
students should have the opportu- 
nity of meeting with the freshman 
girls and interpreting the program. 


Other opportunities for visiting 
the department and finding out 
about the work might be provided 
by the vocational education division. 
Inviting the freshmen to attend de- 
partment teas, to meet with the 
vocational homemaking education 
association, and to help in the de- 
partment with different college af- 
fairs might help to crystallize their 
interest. 


In view of the urgent need for 
teachers, every effort should be made, 
first, to interest and inform all prom- 
ising freshman girls who are unde- 
cided about their major when they 
enter college, and second, to keep 
in touch with those who already have 
an interest in teaching and help it 
to grow. 
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Some of the wives at Boston, I. to r.: Mrs. 
M. D. Mobley, Mrs. J. Warren Smith, Mrs. 
J. C. Woodin, Mrs. H. C. Fetterolf, and 
Mrs. Raymond W. Heim, pose together 


MORE CONVENTION | 


PICTURES 


Interested AVA members at the House of Delegates in Boston 


Harry Masters, Educational Director of 
the L. B. Starrett Company, was the 
Ship's Deck Officer at the ‘52 meeting 


James Pearson, U. S. Office of Education, 
with W. Rahy Paul, American Technical 
Society in the Hotel Statler lobby 
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J. H. Haubert, Pennsylvania’s Chief of 
commercial Education, speaks in Boston 


A. Coumont, Radio Television Manufacturers Association; Gilbert Weaver, New York 
State Education Department and D. Stanton McCarney, Ransdell, Inc.; watch a film 
at the International Harvester Booth, at the commercial exhibits, 1952 AVA Convention 


All Convention photos in 
this issue by Ransdell, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Lovise Bernard, Virginia State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, presiding 


The State Directors of Vocational Education in Convention session 


cation, 
Todd Jones of School Shop at Ship’s Party 
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All About 


NATIONAL 
FFA WEEK 


By John Farrar, National FFA 
Director, Public Relations 


and Information 


UTURE FARMERS of America members throughout the 
H nation will schedule special activities during the 
week of February 21-28 in celebration of National FFA 
Week. Greater significance than usual is attached to 
the 1953 FFA Week because this year is the organiza- 


tion’s 25th anniversary. 


FFA Week activities take many forms. 


The primary 


purpose of the week is to focus the attention of the 


public on the work that Future 
Farmers are doing in their quest for 
a successful career in farming and 
farm leadership. 

Many local newspapers develop 
special editions devoted to the ac- 
tivities of the nearby FFA chapters; 
radio stations schedule special FFA 
programs and spot announcements; 
civic clubs invite local Future Farm- 
ers to appear on their programs and 
tell about the work of FFA; chap- 
ters schedule parent-son banquets 
during the week; many chapters set 
up exhibits, displays, and posters in 
downtown store windows; in many 
cases “project tours” are scheduled 
whereby parents and other interested 
persons are conducted on a tour of 
the FFA members’ home farms where 
they can see the boys’ individual 
farming programs. 


The first “FFA Week” was sched- 
uled in 1948, after boys at the 1947 
national convention voted a change 
away from the “FFA Day” that for- 
merly was celebrated during the time 
of the convention. The week of 
George Washington’s birthday, in- 
cluding two Saturdays, was selected 
for the time because of the Future 
Farmers’ deep respect for Washing- 
ton’s achievements as one of the na- 
tion’s first “scientific” farmers. 

The two Saturdays were included 
in the “week” because many radio 
stations have special time available 
on Saturdays for farm youth shows. 
The schedule gives them two chances 
to honor FFA during the organiza- 
tion’s national week. 
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Additional significance is given to 
FFA Week in many states through 
special proclamations signed by the 
governors. Pictures of the state FFA 
officers accepting the proclamation 
from the governor, incidentally, re- 
ceive wide play in newspapers. Many 
local chapters carry the program a 
step further and obtain an FFA 
Week proclamation from their town 
mayor. 

Each year, the national organiza- 
tion prepares a kit of “suggestions” 
for the observance of FFA Week and 
mails it to the State Supervisors of 
Agricultural Education and State 
FFA Executive Secretaries. Included 
are lists of suggested activities for 
state associations and local chapters, 
special radio scripts that may be 





National FFA Week is scheduled 
each year to include the anniver- 
sary of George Washington's 
birthday. Future Farmers honor 
Washington as one of America’s 
first “scientific” farmers. A part of 
the ceremonial ritual they use to 
open meetings points out the ex- 
ample set by Washington in keep- 
ing complete and accurate farm 
records. 











adapted easily for local presentation, 
speeches to be delivered by FFA 


members before local audiences, 
suggested “spot announcements” that 
may be given to local radio stations, 
and a “National FFA Week Fact 
Sheet” that provides concise infor- 


mation about the organization, its 
activities, and the reasons for cele- 
brating FFA Week. 

The state associations, in turn, re- 
produce the material and send it to 
local chapters. 


The procedure is reversed after 
the week’s activities are completed. 
Many local chapters develop special 
activities that were not included in 
the original “suggestions.” They tell 
their state leaders about the activi- 
ties that proved particularly success- 
ful; the state offices, in turn, compile 
information about such activities, 
add those that were conceived on 
the state level, and send an informal 
report to the national office. 


There reports are consolidated 
once more, and “new” activities are 
listed for inclusion in next year's 
“suggestions.” An activity that orig- 
inated in Kansas in 1953, for exam- 
ple, may be used throughout the 
nation in 1954. 


Following such a procedure, the 
list of suggestions already has grown 
past the limit of activities that any 
local chapter might be expected to 
engage in during a single week. But 
here is a double benefit; for most 
activities suggested as appropriate 
for National FFA Week actually are 
usable at any time of the year. Local 
chapters find themselves each year 
with a list of promotion ideas that 
they may use throughout the year. 


National FFA Week already has 
proven itself as a valuable public 
relations tool for the organization. 
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OUNSELING IN GENERAL, and job 
: counseling in particular, should 
provide an approach to the problems 
of the blind. The chief objective, 
of course, in counseling for the blind 
is to help these people find jobs and 
encourage them to the point where 
they want to accept employment and 
become self-supporting. While this 
objective is associated with all coun- 
seling, successfully working with the 
blind calls for two special results: 


Placing a qualified blind man 
on a job which he can do cred- 
itably and for which sight is not 
an essential prerequisite; and 


Making sure that the job is 
sufficiently lucrative to insure 
the employee’s deletion from 
public assistance rolls. 


It is not enough to know all about 
the job and little about the man. If 
we are to intelligently and judi- 
ciously place the blind, we must 
know their dreams, hopes, hobbies, 
aspirations; their frustrations, and 
their fears. We must know whether 
or not each blind person we work 
with is sufficiently adjusted to his 
loss to make him a good job risk. 


Successful job counseling can only 
be accomplished when we work with 
the whole man. Perhaps that is why 
we necessarily consider the counsel- 
ing situation as a learning process 
for both parties. Counseling must 
take the long range approach and 
the long range welfare of the blind 
client into consideration. 


Job counseling is simply one phase 
of an overall guidance activity. 
Blindness brings with it certain psy- 
chological states and attitudes 
toward adjustment. Pre-vocational 
adjustment must be most carefully 
observed. And, under no circum- 
stances should any blind person be 
directed into doing any job which 
cannot be done efficiently without 
sight. The degree of opportunity 
for placing the blind after training 
and the availability of jobs must also 
be known. 


In many cases, the counselor must 
try to provide factors of motivation. 
This may be called essential in work- 
ing with the sighted as well as the 
sightless. With the blind, however, 
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“IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 
THE JOB AND LITTLE ABOUT THE MAN.” 


Job Counseling for the Blind 


By Thomas A. Routh, Vocational 
Counselor, Florida Council for 
the Blind 


it has additional importance since 
the onset of blindness brings with it 
a sense of dependency; the feeling 
that “someone will take care of me.” 
Further, many potentially employ- 
able blind persons have been the 
recipient of state assistance for such 
a prolonged period of time that they 
have thoroughly lost the incentive 
to work and be independent. Here 
the counselor must supply motiva- 
tion. We must stress the fact that 
they will receive more from their 
own efforts in employment than 
from relief. 


The ultimate objective of all vo- 
cational guidance for the blind is 
the full adjustment and _ selective 
placement of the blind person in em- 
ployment wherein the employer may 
obtain full use of the employee’s 
education, experience, intelligence 
and skills. 


We must try to make an employ- 
ment estimate of each blind person 
we counsel. This should be as com- 
prehensive an evaluation as possible. 
It should include not only pertinent 
and essential facts but an extremely 
well developed analysis of every po- 
tential job within an organization 
which he might possibly do, or for 
which he could be trained. 


Proper, adequate vocational coun- 
seling, after all, is primarily a mat- 
ter of morale, and secondarily a mat- 
ter of common sense. 


The blind counselee should make 
his own choice of the job objective. 
His selection, however, should be 
guided on the basis of good judg- 
ment and sound reason. He must 
be thoroughly familiar with the re- 
quirements of the specific job. He 
must be able to analyze these re- 
quirements and reach the conclu- 
sior. that sight is not essential to suc- 
cessful job performance. 


A= THE abilities and aptitudes 
of the blind person are detegs- 
mined, a general vocational field 
for his employment should be de- 


termined. This is later broken 
down to possible jobs in the field. 
From this list, a specific job objective 
can finally be selected. 


Job counseling cannot be consid- 
ered judicious if it becomes neces- 
sary for the blind man to take sev- 
eral jobs at the same time in order 
to make a living. We should, per- 
haps, try to categorize the blind and 
see how they may be considered with 
reference to employment. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to break down, 
at least occupationally, the majority 
of the sightless: 


Those who can be employed 
independently, without any su- 
pervision whatsoever 


Those who can be employed 
under supervision after a 
planned program of vocational 
and economic rehabilitation 


Those who cannot work in in- 
dependent employment but re- 
quire constant supervision in a 
Sheltered Workshop or Light- 
house for the Blind 


Those who are indigent and 
unable to be employed. The 
only reason for placing this 
group in a Sheltered Workshop 
or Lighthouse is to offer the ad- 
vantages of social adjustment 
services. 


Job counseling, as we conceive of 
it, would be very much concerned 
with the first 2 groups described 
above, only slightly concerned with 
the third, and hardly at all concerned 
with the fourth. Counseling should 
be concerned with all four, but this 
information is directed only toward 
job counseling. 


Finally, the blind should be 
helped to realize that they may be 
placed in a job where they will be 
in competition with sighted labor. 
They should realize, too, that they 
are employed on the basis of their 
ability to accomplish a creditable 
day’s work. They must not feel that 
sentiment or pity enters into their 
contract. When they have reached 
this point, they are ready for suc- 
cessful work. 
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M* LAURELS are going to the 
secretary these days. Last year 
marked the first observance of Na- 
tional Secretaries Week (June 1-7), 
with a special day (June 4) set aside, 
by a proclamation of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 


“to honor the 11,000 secretaries, 
upon whose skills, loyalty and eff- 
ciency the functions of business and 
government depend.” 


Now secretaryship becomes the 
newest profession, with the title 
C.P.S. (Certified Professional Secre- 
tary) awarded to those ambitious 
enough to earn that distinction. A 
pioneering venture sponsored by the 
National Secretaries Association, the 
program includes an intensive ex- 
amination given in various centers 
throughout the country. Of the 281 
applicants who took the test in Au- 
gust, 1951, 62 secretaries received the 
good news that they had successfully 
passed the test and were entitled to 
write C.P.S. after their names. 


Top Billing 


Most significant perhaps is the 
new role the secretary plays in the 
business office. Her function has 
changed considerably from the me- 
chanical part she portrayed a few 
years ago. Then her tasks were 
subordinated. She was always at the 
beck and call of a busy employer 
with his perpetual, “Take a letter!” 
Her status was confined to that of 
a recorder of facts. Dictation and 
transcription comprised her main 
work; she had little time for any- 
thing else. Now the “bit player” 
has been transformed into the 
“star,” thanks to new-fashioned 
props. 


New Tools for New Times 


One innovation in up-to-date busi- 
ness and professional offices consists 
of the electric typewriter: faster, 
smoother, less tiring than the manual 
one. Most advanced device is the 
dictating machine. Completed discs 
of recording are given to the secre- 
tary, who may transcribe at her own 
convenience. Since dictation time is 
eliminated, more time is available 
for important duties. The secretary 
now becomes the personal assistant, 
the junior executive of the employer. 


Paradoxically, these new mech- 
anisms have “demechanized” the 
secretary's work, given her more as- 
surance and a greater feeling of self- 
esteem. Because of the occasions af- 
forded in doing more creative work, 
in assuming new tasks, she finds ad- 
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ditional scope for self-expression, and 
in the process has become a better 
adjusted individual. 


During a recent nation-wide men- 
tal attitude study conducted by Otto 
Von Mering, Jr., research authority 
from Harvard University, Doris 
Dean, a 22-year-old secretary to a 
New York physician, was chosen 
“best adjusted secretary.” 


Declared Mr. Mering: “The mod- 
ern secretary owes her improved 
mental balance and increased effi- 
ciency to technological changes in 
the office and emotional attitude 
changes in the boss.” Miss Dean 
attributes the satisfaction in her 
work to the fact that both she and 
her employer recognize that each is 
an important person, which helps 
them reach a goal needed for success 
in any business, that of ego-recogni- 
tion. Both tend to be contented by 
this ideal office situation. 


Direct and Machine Dictation 


More and more young people are 
learning both shorthand and ma- 
chine transcription as part of their 
training program. They realize that 
they may soon be working for an 
enterprising employer, and that a 
dictating machine will represent 
part of the office equipment. By be- 
coming familiar with a few simple 
processes of the dictating and tran- 


scription machines, the smart secre. 
tary derives innumerable benefits, 
Regardless of voluminous work, the 
dictating machine simplifies office 
routine. 

This does not mean, however, that 
direct dictation is obsolete. A knowl- 
edge of shorthand is indispensable, 
Typewriting does not supplant hand. 
writing; neither does machine dic. 
tation displace stenography. Instead, 
these subjects complement and sup. 
plement each other. In most pro. 
gressive offices direct dictation js 
given alternately with machine dic. 
tation. Expertness in a multiplicity 
of skills promotes the efficiency of 
the modern secretary. 


Secretaries Are Popular 


Never have there been so many 
opportunities for those adept in com. 
mercial knowledge as the present 
time. According to the Associated 
Press, the most sought-after and des- 
perately needed person in the United 
States is the secretary. Charles Saw- 
yer, United States Secretary of Com- 
merce, made the statement recently 
that “the current shortage of skilled 
office workers in the United States 
has become a matter of serious con- 
cern throughout the business com- 
munity.”” In a news release from the 
Office of the Secretary of Labor, Mau- 
rice Tobin, a 10 per cent nation- 
wide increase in the shortage of 


Orchids Go To 


Service above and beyond the call of duty has 


brought, at long last, a professional degree 


for ambitious secretartes. 


America’s vocational schools are training boys 
and girls for this broad field where 


* shortages are nationwide and rewards mounting 
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derical help since 1950 is noted. A 
plan to set up pilot stations in key 
cities as training centers is being put 
into operation. Lo meet demands, 
Civil Service has been forced to lower 
speed standards and has permitted 
the Secretary of Defense and Secre- 
tary of State to recruit their own 
ersonnel. Large industrial firms 
and companies (like the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company) are 
using persuasive methods in offer- 
ing health benefits, bonuses, lucra- 
tive salaries, and long vacations to 
attract office personnel. A _ perusal 
of the want ads in any newspaper 
proves conclusively that the demand 
for clerical help is far greater than 
the supply. 


Advantages 


No wonder vocational counselors 
are stressing the practicability and 
advisability of learning stenography 
and typewriting. Secretarial facility 
will give one employability anywhere 
in the United States, or any country 
in which one knows the language 
and customs. Secretaries are needed 
in practically every type of enter- 
prise: the arts, sciences, professions, 
federal, state and city government. 
With such numerous fields from 
which to choose, young men and 
women with varied interests and am- 
bitions can, by following their in- 
clinations, find a suitable spot for 


America’s 


Secretaries 


themselves. The home-loving can 
find a position near by; the adven- 
turous can aim for a job abroad. 


There are no limits to the possi- 
bilities of secretarial work in pre- 
senting a chance for demonstrating 
qualities and abilities. Secretaries 
have the advantage of meeting new 





POETIC ORCHIDS FROM A BOSS 


I’m going to try and put to rhyme 

The many things that come to mind— 
The constant help that never varies— 
So typical of good secretaries. 

“Find me this, get me that; 

What's this mean? Where's my hat? 
Pay this insurance; take a letter— 

Oh, you write it, you do it better! 

Get Chicago on the phone; 

While you're waiting, call my home—" 
All these things | think are typical 

Of the boss who’s hypercritical, 

But the good secretary takes in stride 
All this, and a lot beside. 

They calm our nerves and feed us pills, 
Screen our phone calls, pay our bills, 
Come back for more, how they can take it! 
Without them, we would never make it! 





and interesting people, of having a 
job that is varied and stimulating. 
Being entrusted with confidential 
matters and coming into contact with 
leaders in business and professional 


by Sylvia A. Berns 


Miss Best Adjusted Secretary of 
1952 is Dorris Dean, 22 years old 
and from Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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life, the discerning secretary pos- 
sesses a splendid opportunity for im- 
proving her mental capacities, and 
enriching her wisdom. 


At one time “secretarial know- 
how” was emphasized as the open 
sesame to other goals. 


“Learn shorthand and _ typewrit- 
ting,” young people were advised, 
“and you will thereby obtain an 
entry into a job which will finally 
lead to your main ambition.” That 
is still true today, but with new 
success factors added. 


Countless famous people could be 
vited to illustrate the fact that top 
executives, bankers, government ofh- 
cials, and business owners started 
their careers as secretaries. 


However, many young men and 
women are finding the vocation of 
secretary in itself so satisfying and 
rewarding that their ambition be- 
comes crystallized in remaining a 
successful secretary. They appreciate 
the fact that the position of secretary 
denotes honor and prestige; that it 
is now the newest profession, that 
a special Secretary Day has been set 
aside to dignify them, that the con- 
cept of the term Secretary is one of 
importance, 

No longer is the secretary the 
“power behind the throne” of many 
famous executives; she now shares 
the limelight as a junior executive. 


<<. 
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Public 


Relations: STUDENT LEVEL, CAN BE EFFECTIVE 


|S eran the title Human Relations—A New Art Brings a Revolution to 

Industry, TIME magazine recently presented an instructive summary 
of the growth of an enlightened management philosophy which results in a 
better basis of understanding between employer and employee. 

One of the important aspects of this inspired “Industrial Revolution” 
movement is that, indirectly, a program of public relations is being carried 
out by individual workers as they gain in individual and group self-respect 
and dignity in employment situations. In terms of community-industry 
mutual respect, no better approach can be made than by public relations 
at the ground level. 

Can this same type of public relations be practiced by our vocational 
schools? Can we go about gaining understanding and respect through the 
guided efforts of students? Are educational units too much concerned with 
public relations programs at administrative levels and not enough concerned 
with programs developing “worker level” public relations? 

By way of affirmative answer, let’s look at some of the ideas being explored 
at the Bullard-Havens Technical School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. As one 
of the schools in the state system of vocational-technical (secondary school 
level) it recognized that the problem is a “double-header’’—public relations 
must not only be directed at the public and industry; it must also be con- 
cerned with establishing sympathetic appreciation of program with town 
and city public schools. 























A cold November day in 1950 finds 
many local and state dignitaries gath- 
ered for the ground-breaking cere. 
monies for the new two and one. 
quarter million dollar school; the 
presiding officer chosen for the occa- 
sion is the president of the student 
council. A job well done and not an 
easy one for a student, we might add 
a good reaction on the part of 
the assembled adults. Good public 
relations? 

A Sunday afternoon in October, 
1952—Dedication Day. Again at the 
insistence of our director, the pre- 
siding officer is the president of the 
student council; again a good im- 
pression made on the assembled 
guests, and a respect gained for a 
school which, at least to some extent, 
has helped produce such a _ poised 
young person. Good public relations? 

The new school brings a great 
wave of visitors—single and _ in 
groups. An old saying goes, “The 
Glory of a House is its Hospitality.” 
What better opportunity could be 
found for combining hospitality with 
personality training of students and 
at the same time establishing favor- 
able impressions of the school? A 
group of student guides was care- 
fully trained and has been constantly 
kept busy escorting visitors from 
industry, schools and the community 
through our extensive layout. The 
skill with which our students have 
performed the task has resulted in 
many generous comments directed to 
the school’s administration. Good 
public relations? 

One of our most effective publi 
relations efforts has been in the news- 
paper field. Both local Sunday papers 
feature sections devoted to area 


Good public relations at the student level 
are offered by home economics majors 45 
they work with small children of the com- 
munity in their departments. (This is an 
Arkansas photo of a student activity:) 
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Gordon H. Ingerson 
Instructor in English 
pullard-Havens Technical School 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


school activities. In the past 2 years 
our student correspondents have 
more than held their own in pre- 
gnting attractive articles about 
“Tech” activities, description of our 
trade departments and sketches of 
our leading student personalities. 
These stories are effective; for exam- 
ple, the principal of a nearby high 
shool recently requested additional 
information on a group accident 
insurance policy being subscribed to 
by our students. He had read about 
this in the Sunday paper. This was 
amost satisfying inquiry since it led 
to discussion of other problems 
of mutual concern. Good public 
relations? 

The insurance program referred 
toin the previous paragraph was the 
result of cooperative action involving 
the insurance company and an organ- 
ization composed of representatives 
of the 13 vocational schools of the 
state system. In working out the 
sales method in our own school, it 
was decided that a letter describing 
the plan would be addressed to the 
parents of the students and signed 
by the student council secretary. The 
results of this public relations device 
have been most gratifying, not only 
in student participation in the plan 
but especially in the inquiries from 
parents directed to our student com- 
mittee. It was felt that any method 
which brings school and home to- 
gether must be considered good pub- 
lic relations, and so it has proved. 

This year our student council will 
be host to the annual convention of 
the statewide student council organ- 
vation. Our council is planning an 
innovation for the affair; our budget 
has been set up so that we may invite 


the D. C. Vocational Association arranged 
for a display in a downtown Washington 
“epartment store window. Here is a pub- 
lic relations project that can well be 
handled and executed by boys and girls 
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as our guests student representatives 
from seven area public high schools. 
At this writing we have no way of 
knowing with what success this ex- 
periment will meet. However, we are 
confident that it is sound public rela- 
tions to offer the hand of friendship, 
student to student. 

An extremely fine job in public 
relations has been done by our bas- 
ketball and baseball teams. Our 
coach has insisted on gentlemanly 
conduct having precedence over ath- 
letic prowess. There has been much 
erroneous romancing about this busi- 
ness of inter-school friendship on the 
basis of athletic competition. How- 
ever, an objective evaluation of our 
athletic program records many sin- 
cere school friends gained through 
unusually good impressions created 
by our boys and girls on area court 
and diamond. (No, our girls are not 
Amazons—they are cheerleaders.) 

One of the features of our school 
year is our annual dressmaking and 
fashion show staged by our dress- 


making departments. Just before 
Easter, the public is invited to an 
extremely well-staged exhibition of 
distaff creations. The occasion is re- 
garded as a most important public 
relations event. Recent graduates 
serve as ushers (should we say usher- 
ettes?) —students serve as commenta- 
tors and special feature performers 
as well as models. The favorable 
impression received by the audience 
is not only on the basis of seeing 
skillful combinations of cloth and 
thread but from seeing the poised 
personalities wearing the creations. 
There is no doubt that a heavy pro- 
portion of our girl applicants has 
come as a result of this method devel- 
oped to tell the public what we do. 

Many more examples of effective 
student public relations could be 
mentioned; however, the eight exam- 
ples serve to illustrate the point. 
Public relations programs in voca- 
tional schools must include full use 
of students if such programs are to 
be fully successful. 





Let the People Know— 


Gordon Ingerson submitted this material in response to 


the JOURNAL’s request for articles on public relations in 


vocational and industrial arts education. We are pleased 


to present Mr. Ingerson’s unusual approach to the problem 


of meeting the need for improved relationships between the 


vocational school and the community. 


The contributions from other AVA members on this 


increasingly important topic will be welcomed. 


What is 


your school doing to let the people know? 
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beautifully a job that results in 
something beneficial to mankind. 
Education itself is an art, the art of 
conveying actively, skillfully, and 
beautifully an operation, an idea, 
or a picture to another person. So, 
you readily see that vocational edu- 
cation is the art of arts. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick says that nothing, 
not even religion, perhaps particu- 
larly religion, is right until it is beau- 
tiful. No one can think long of an 
ugly religion. To serve and save his 
soul, religion must be beautiful. No ancent 
more can one think of an ugly chair LI ae ee. eee in the 
or an ugly ship or an ugly automo- - sue ey | ute Nor 
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Some of the educators toss off voca- man raised to his highest power. 
tional education as “utilitarianism.” “The true thrift is always to speng the 
Emerson knew better one hundred on the higher plane; to invest an 
years ago when he said right here, invest, with keener avarice, that he 
in Boston: may spend in spiritual creation and 

“A man’s body passes through the _ not in augmenting animal existenc. I 
sacred fermentations, by that law of Nor is a man enriched, in repeating North ( 
nature whereby everything climbs to _ the old experiments of animal sep, \ 
higher platforms, and bodily vigor sation; nor unless through ney 
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Vo-ed serves 
the textile industry 


By J. Warren Smith, 
North Carolina State Director of 
Vocational Education 


N THE WILKINSON Boulevard be- 

tween Charlotte and Gastonia 
and in the center of the most highly 
concentrated group of textile mills 
in the State, at Belmont, is located 
the North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile School. This school is a state 
institution, planned specifically to 
serve the textile industry. The school 
is the only state-operated vocational 
textile school and the only voca- 
tional-technical school operated by 
the state. It is the only one of its 
ype in the entire country. This 
school is a special feature: of the 
state’s program of vocational educa- 
tion of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


The students are taught how to 
rform all of the manipulative 
skills and the related technical infor- 
mation necessary to become well- 
rounded skilled textile operators. 
The training is geared to develop 
the skilled mechanic level of textile 
employee. Those who are trained 
advance rapidly to the supervisory 
level. Five different courses are of- 
feed. They are: yarn manufactur- 
ing, weaving and designing, knitting, 
mill maintenance, and _ tailoring. 
Each of the courses requires 1150 
hours of instruction, which may be 
completed in one year’s time. 


The school is in operation 11 
months during the year. A student 
may take as many of the courses as 
he desires. There is not any tuition 
charge to residents of the state. 
There is a tuition of $35.00 per 
month for out-of-state students. 


In the yarn manufacturing course, 
the students study all of the proc- 
esses from the opening room through 
the spinning process. They acquire 
all of the skills necessary to operate 
each of the machines and the neces- 
sary technical information. 


The weaving and design students 
learn all about the yarn numbering 
‘ystems of all kinds of yarn, the many 
weave room calculations, and cloth 


——— 


This article is reprinted through the 
courtesy of the ESC Quarterly 
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analysis. They are taught how to 
design plain and fancy patterns. 


In the knitting department, the 
students learn the principles and me- 
chanics of knitting. They are taught 
the knitting calculations and fixing 
of all types of knitting machines. 


In mill maintenance, the students 
are taught how to operate all of the 
machine shop equipment usually 
found in a fully-equipped mill main- 
tenance shop, also the related mathe- 
matics, theory, and blueprint reading 
which is necessary to a well-rounded 
maintenance mechanic. 


Students in tailoring learn to make 
all kinds of men’s clothing, espe- 
cially men’s suits. They are taught 
all of the processes needed in the 
tailoring trade from basic stitches to 
pattern drafting. 


In addition to the five main 
courses described, the school oper- 
ates during the year special short 
term institutes for such subjects as 
cotton classing, textile lubrication, 
painting and lighting, supervision, 
and demonstrations of new processes 
or new types of equipment. 


Training is available for three 
groups: (1) The high school student 
who wishes to prepare himself for 
textile employment. High school stu- 
dents will receive appropriate credit 
toward graduation from their own 
high school. Naturally, this group 
of students is small, since only those 
students who are near the school are 
able to make proper arrangements. 
(2) Out-of-school youth who have or 
have not finished high school are 
eligible to training leading to textile 
employment. While high school 
graduation is desirable, it is not an 
entrance requirement. The student 
must be at least 16 years of age and 
have intelligence and ability suffi- 
cient to profit from the training. 
(3) This group includes persons al- 
ready employed who wish to con- 
tinue their training or enroll for new 
courses, either a major or special 
short course. 


Each year since its beginning 10 
years ago, there has been a steady 
growth of enrollment in the school. 
During 1951-52 there were 475 stu- 
dents enrolled. Among this group 
there were 25 high school students, 
328 veterans, and 122 non-veterans. 
Nearly all of the students were em- 
ployed workers who came to the 


school from seven counties and rep- 
resented 66 different textile com- 
panies. The officials of the industry 
value highly the training their em- 
ployees receive, have respect for the 
school, and encourage promising 
young employees to attend. There is 
an excellent spirit of cooperation be- 
tween mill and_ school officials, 
which is vital to the successful opera- 
tion of the school. Excellent training 
for World War II veterans was pro- 
vided. 


Martin L. Rhodes is the school’s 
superintendent. Chris E. Polk is the 
principal. They have a faculty of 
eleven men who are well-equipped 
by experience and training. Each in- 
structor is an expert in his particu- 
lar phase of instruction. Every 
instructor was recruited from the 
industry he represents and selected 
because of his special fitness for the 
teaching job. 


The school is operated by a board 
of trustees, consisting of seven men 
who are appointed by the governor. 
O. M. Mull of Shelby is chairman 
of this board. In addition to the 
trustees, there is an advisory coun- 
cil elected by the trustees, which is 
composed of twelve men represent- 
ing the different phases of textiles 
and education. J. Harold Lineber- 
ger of Belmont is chairman of this 
council. These men keep in close 
contact with the school officials and 
give advice on school policies and 
procedures. 


This school has excellent physical 
facilities. The very attractive, well- 
constructed building is located on a 
beautiful tract of 20 acres. Each of 
the shop laboratories is fully pro- 
vided with adequate and up-to-date 
equipment. 

It was established by an act of the 
General Assembly of 1941. The orig- 
inal bill made available an appro- 
priation of $50,000. To this amount, 
the managers of the textile industry 
of Gaston County and others added 
another $50,000 and 20 acres of land. 
The 1943 General Assembly appro- 
priated $75,000 for the purchase of 
equipment. Each succeeding legisla- 
tive assembly has provided some ad- 
ditional money for equipment and 
improvement of the plant. Some of 
the equipment was provided by the 
Federal government for war training 
and a few pieces were secured from 
surplus property. 

By its excellent performance, the 
school has established a place for 
North Carolina’s educational pro- 
gram. Its benefits are most helpful 
to the industry it has served. The 
founders who conceived the idea fee] 
proud of their action. 
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John Waldeck, Colorado; Marguerite Loos, 
Ohio; H. D. Shotwell Kansas and P. B. 
Waters, South Carolina, are State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education who serve 
as members, Board of Trustees, DECA, Inc. 








In the January 5th edition of The 
Statesman, weekly newspaper of 


Georgia’s Governor Herman Tal- 
madge, the following article on 
vocational education was featured: 


Georgia now ranks near the top of the 
list in vocational education. This record 
is due to the close co-operation between 
the State administration, the Vocational 
Education Department, and the teachers in 
various fields of this important program. 

This service of our State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, which trains our citizens 
to do more skillfully their jobs in agricul- 
ture, homemaking, trades and _ industry, 
merchandising, and business, has reached 
new heights of effectiveness within recent 
years. 


The present (Talmadge) administration 
has more than doubled the total appropria- 
tions annually for this practical and valu- 
able phase of education which is doing so 
much for our veterans, our farmers, our 
homemakers, our industrial and business 
workers, and our young people in high 
schools. 

In a typical year, the program trains a 
stupendous number of Georgians: approxi- 
mately 75,000 in agriculture, 60,000 in 
homemaking, 23,000 in trade and indus- 
trial pursuits, 10,0000 in distributive educa- 
tion, besides 80,000 veterans which have 
been reached through recent classes and 
programs. Guidance and business education 
have also served well those reached by their 
services. 

Vocational education seeks to prepare 
Georgians to find the jobs best suited to 
them, and to do these jobs with pride and 
skill. Moreover, it includes such other rele- 
vant education as will help our citizens to 
develop rich and satisfying lives around 
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the focus of their daily work, and to be- 
come useful, contributing members of our 
democratic society. 

More remains to be done. The rapid 
growth and wide acceptance of this program 
has resulted in greater and greater demands 
from our citizens for the services which 
vocational education can render. 

Much of.the future welfare of Georgia 
depends on our continuing and expanding 
the services. Agriculture, always basic to 
our prosperity, needs farmers and workers 
who are trained in the latest scientific 
techniques of providing food and fiber; as 
industry continues to move South, the need 
for skilled workers in that field will grow; 
mechandising constantly offers an expand- 
ing field for our people whose talents lie 
in the area of sales and services; business 
education is an always developing field; and 
homes that are well-managed give founda- 
tions of security and happiness to all our 
people. 

Vocational Education therefore, serving 
well now, will become more and more vital 
as the future unfolds an unprecedented 
prosperity for us here in Georgia. We com- 
mend those who are responsible for its 
services to our people. 


Vo-Ed in Review 


The U. S. Office of Education’s appoint- 
ment of a committee to reappraise the basic 
vocational education acts and current pro- 
grams was listed as one of the 10 major 
educational events of 1952 by Ben P. Bro- 
dinsky, Editor of the Educator’s Washing- 
ton Dispatch. 


Featured as the 6th item on Mr. Brodin- 
sky’s list, he adds, “This is the first time 
in more than a quarter century that this 
phase of education will be studied inten- 
sively.” 


A Tribute to Dr. Prosser 
from the Philippines 


I recently received a cable advising m 
of the death of Dr. C. A. Prosser, that grand 
old leader of vocational education in the 
United States. Doctor Prosser was one of 
that quartet of men who, with their jn. 
mediate helpers, contributed to the 20’s ang 
30’s of the present century, a revolution 
which had its battles, its Bunker Hills, jt; 
Valley Forges, its Brandywine and its York. 
town, and its ultimate victory, but unlike 
other revolutions, it was not followed bya 
period of peace, for the fight still goes on, 
John Dewey, Prosser, Wright, and finally 
old Skipper Allan, the less glamorous and 
less vocal but one of the deepest and mos 
practical thinkers of the group, labored, 
fought and changed the entire picture of 
education in the United States. They wer 
the grand old men of vocational education 
—the men who created the Smith-Hughes 
Act and the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, the men who made the academic 
educational pundits realize that, as this 
world is essentially a world of work, the 
schools, if they are to function efficiently, 
should also be an integral part of this 
“sweat of your brow,” active and working 
world. 


I greatly regretted the retirement of Pros. 
ser, Allan, and Wright from the field of 
vocational education and I greatly regret 
the recent death of Dr. Prosser because he 
represents the virile aggressive vocational 
leadership. 


The vocational group in the Philippines 
regrets the passing of Doctor Prosser.—Gil 
bert E. Perez 





Editor’s Note: Dr. Gilbert E. Perez is one 
of a number of American teachers sent to 
the territories acquired from Spain. A 
resident of Florida, he went to the Philip- 
pines as an agriculture teacher in 1909. He 
was assisted by Dr. Prosser in making a 
survey of vocational education in the Philip- 
pines in 1928 and shortly afterward the 
program of vocational education was in- 
augurated with Dr. Perez as Director. 


The Philippine schools have supplied 
many vocational teachers to southeastern 
Asian countries. 





lowa “lets 
the people know” 


The Job A Few Pennies A Day Helped to 
Do ... is an 8-page brochure issued by the 
lowa Vocational Association under the direc 
tion of Ross C. Cramlet, IVA Legislative 
Chairman. 

Subtitled A Report to the People of lowa 
and a Picture of the Future, the 2-color 
pamphlet graphically points out the benefits 
of lowa’s investment in vocational education. 
Graphs and maps are used to show the 
growth of the program and new departments. 

AVA commends the lowa Vocational As 
sociation on an excellent job of “letting the 
people know!” 
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Editor’s Note: The following is an exact 
copy of an article that appeared in the 
Friday, December 25, 1952, issue of “Wo- 
men’s Wear Daily.” 


URGE STATE SYSTEM ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN R. I. 


Providence, Dec. 25——A comprehensive 
State-operated system of vocational educa- 
tion has been endorsed by the Providence 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A letter sent by Robert F. Shepard, de- 
partment store head and President of the 
Chamber of the Rhode Island Department 
of Education asks that a committee be 
appointed to study the problem after find- 
ing out what other States are doing. 


Recommendation for a committee of 
nine to study State vocational education 
came from the chamber’s education com- 
mittee and was endorsed by the executive 
committee. Suggested membership of the 
committee would include two or three 
educators and the balance in representa- 
tives of manufacturing, marketing, agricul- 
ture and labor. 


In urging that a committee be named 
immediately to start its study the report 
said: 

“The chamber realizes that long-term 
planning is necessary; however, it believes 
that the project is urgent and that a be- 
ginning well-conceived and _ engineered 
should be made now to serve as a pilot 
plant wherein experience may be gained 
which will prevent costly errors in the 
long-range plan. 

“The issue of vocational education is 
very important at the present time. We 
understand even that certain prospective 
new industries which had been thinking of 
Rhode Island as a possible location had 
been deterred because they have felt that 
the opportunities in the field of vocational 
education in this area are not sufficiently 
developed to provide a flow of trained 
young people for industrial pursuits.” 


American Education Week 1953 


Washington, D. C., January 1—Early 
planning at the local level for the 33rd 
annual observance of American Education 
Week was advocated today by the national 
sponsors in announcing November 8 to 14 
as the dates for this event in 1953. The 
central theme, or major emphasis, in this 
year’s visit-your-schools program will be, 
‘Good Schools Are YOUR Responsibility.” 


According to the sponsors, the National 
Education Association, the American Le- 
gion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 
Plans for AEW observance should be 
launched now, not next fall. A representa- 
lve committee should go to work imme- 
diately, planning the activities and projects 
Which can best bring the people to the 
schools and the school program to the at- 
tention of the people.” 


Suggestions and assistance for local groups 
Planning AEW programs may be obtained 


y writing to: American Education Week, 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


TEXAN WINS 
DELTA SCHOOL CONTEST 


One of the highlights of the American 
Vocational Association Convention held in 
Boston during the first week of December 
was the awarding of the coveted $1000 
Grand Award in the Delta School Shop 
Planning Contest to Anton M. Sevcik, In- 
dustrial Arts Instructor of El Campo, 
Texas. Sevcik won his prize, a selection of 
$1000 worth of Delta power tools, for sub- 
mitting the soundest plan for a high school 
general shop. It was the outstanding plan 
of the 6 levels of instruction on which the 
contest was based. 


Under the title theme School Shops for 
Today and Tomorrow, Delta’s school shop 
layout contest was developed in an effort 
to gather and present the most advanced 
thinking in school shop layout. 


His prize was the top one of 37 awarded 
in the contest, which was the first of its 
kind ever held. In addition to Sevcik’s 
award, there were six Divisional Awards of 
$350 worth of Delta power tools for each 
winning contestant who submitted the best 
school shop plan in his division. 


Divisional Award winners were: Division 
One—Elementary School, Armand G. Rehn, 
Director of Practical Arts, Newark, N. J.; 
Division Two—High School, E. H. Miller, 
Instructor of Industrial Arts, Jal, New Mex- 
ico; Division Three—Junior High School, 
Howard Sherman, Student, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y.; Division Four— 
Senior High School, Joseph A. Williams, 
Industrial Arts Teacher, Lovejoy High 
School, Lovejoy, Ill.; Division Five—Tech- 
nical High Schools, Edward Saks, Instruc- 
tor, Foundry Practice, Murrell Dobbins Vo- 


cational School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Division 
Six—Technical Institutes, G. Edwin Shof- 
ner, Head, Drawing and Design Depart- 
ment, William R. Moore School of Tech- 
nology, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chosen to judge the contest were: Gil- 
bert G. Weaver, Director of Training, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Curriculum, Develop- 
ment and Industrial Teacher Training of 
New York State Education Department, who 
evaluated shop plans in relation to voca- 
tional and industrial education; William 
W. Theissen, Assistant Superintendent, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, who evaluated 
shop layouts in regard to their curricular 
integration; and C. H. Groneman, Head, 
Industrial Education Department, Texas 
A & M. College, who evaluated plans from 
the standpoint of the industrial arts. 

John Claude, Delta’s Special School Sales 
Representative, summarized some of the 
important observations of the five judges: 

“Results proved that interest in school 
shops and their planning is world wide. 
Analysis of the school shop plans showed 
that the thinking of the planners, in gen- 
eral, was traditional, based on community 
needs. 

“A significant finding, however, was the 
trend away from heavy industrial equip- 
ment to the lighter power tools, with size 
and weight in accordance with teaching 
levels. Of special note was the emphasis 
placed on more working area for students.” 

It is the intention of the Delta manage- 
ment to use the prize-winning plans, and 
such others as are considered to have some 
unusual merit, in a brochure to be entitled 
School Shops for Today and Tomorrow. 
This brochure will be distributed as a 
textbook to schools throughout the coun- 
try and to any other interested persons. In 
the textbook, each plan used will be credited 
with the name of the creator. 

Copies of the textbook may be reserved 
by writing directly to the Delta Power Tool 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 400 N. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 
8, Pennsylvania. 


John Claude, Delta Special School Sales Representative, explains the features of a 
Delta 10 inch tilting arbor saw to Anton M. Sevcik, Grand Award Winner of Delta‘s 


School Shop Planning Contest, at 


| een 


the 


company’s exhibit booth in Boston 


Rockwell roots, ine: 
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COLUMBUS 8. OHIO 
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if every member asked 
one person to join the 
AVA, and if only 

one-half of those persons 
became members; then 
the AVA, your 
professional organization, 
would be 50,000 strong 
in no time at all. 

HOW ABOUT IT? 

















for Thorough Training 
at All Levels 





Built to the same basic design as larger South Bend Lathes, the 
10”-1” Collet Lathes offer many advantages for training purposes. 
Their range of operations and accuracy are completely adequate 
for advanced tool and die instruction. Yet, their ease of handling and 
foolproof features also make them ideal for beginners. They are 
industrial lathes which you will find to be economical of power and 
floor space, and priced right even for limited budgets. Write for 
literature. Catalogs also available on South Bend 9”, 13”, 144%”, 
16” and 16-24” Lathes; 14” Drill Presses and 7” Shapers. 


Ask for information on South Bend teaching 
helps—handbooks, films, projects, charts, etc. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 


SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA © Building Better Tools Since 1906 
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Education 
Of Veterans 
In Farming 


AVA RESEARCH BULLETIN NO. 5 


REPORT OF THE FIRST 
NATIONWIDE STUDY OF 
INSTITUTIONAL-ON-FARM 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Professional workers in vocational education in 
agriculture bore heavy responsibility in the edu- 
cational program provided for farm veterans. 
They are vitally concerned with the results of the 
program because of their effect upon vocational 
agriculture in the public schools. 


This report covers facts of basic importance to 
all teachers of vocational agriculture. 


Statistics showing progress toward establishment 
in farming for 5,274 self-employed veterans in 42 
states prove the practical value of the program. 


Veterans’ evaluation of educational activities 
and suggestions for future programs of instruc- 
tion make this book a significant aid to improving 
agricultural education. 


96 pages $.75 


Order your copy today 





American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me copies of Education of Veterans } 
Enclosed is 
these booklets. 


more copies.) 


in Farming. to cover cost of 


(10% discount for orders of ten or 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PERSONNEL 
MEET IN BOSTON 


The meeting of school lunch personnel, 
held during AVA Convention week, at- 
tracted about 40 persons. 
In the absence of the scheduled Chair- 
man, Evelyn ‘Terrell, Louisiana School 
Lunch Supervisor; Margaret Prentice, Asso- 
ciate School Lunch Administrator, New 
York State Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, officiated. 


Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics 
Education, U. S$. Office of Education, dis- 
cussed School Lunch in Our Times. Miss 
Amidon stated that 2 trends of education 
have implications for the school lunch pro- 
gram. One is common learnings such as 
health and nutrition and the other learning 
through doing. By following these trends, 
she said, the school lunch program may be 
made a total school responsibilitiy. She 
also said that vocational workers at less 
than college level could well be trained for 
school lunch programs. 


In a symposium on Schools, Lunches, and 
Education Today, Margaret Prentice listed 
the state’s responsibilities to the program 
as setting goals for school executives, man- 
agers, and cooks; and training school lunch 
workers. Another is leadership in the field 
of evaluating school lunch programs. 


A city supervisor, Marion Cronan of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, described local 
responsibilities as finding sources of local 
funds, instigating nutrition programs, in- 
service training of workers, and stimulating 
public relations. 

College level responsibilities were out- 
lined by Marie Comeaux of Louisiana. She 
suggested that school lunchrooms should 
be used as field work areas by students. 
She also feels all teachers should be trained 
to make full use of school lunch programs. 
Further, she believes school lunch directors 
should have degrees in home economics or 
institutional management and, if possible, 
M. S. degrees. 

* * . 

@ New officers of the Iowa Vocational 
Association are: Marlene Nelson, Ames, 
President; Ralph W. Gruenwald, Tipton, 
Vice President; and Mark Z. Hendren, 
Des Moines, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Executive Council members are Lewis A. 
Baer, Enid Whade, Frank L. Judish, V. W. 
Hahn, Ione Baal, Frank Means, Earl R. 
Cope, and Ross Cramlet. 

. * * 
@ New officers of the Kansas Vocational 
Association are: Kenneth Henderson, Gar- 
den City, President; Elizabeth Hirschler, 
Vice President for Home Economics; H. A. 
Starkey, Green Bend, Vice President for 
Industrial Education; Max Stalcup, Law- 
tence, Vice President for Business Educa- 
tion; and F. E. Carpenter, Topeka, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

* * * 
4 M. R. Avery is the new President of the 
Florida Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
Association, Grover C. Howell is Execu- 
le Secretary; Herbert E. Brown, Secre- 
lary; and Harvey T. Paulk, Treasurer. 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


@ New officers of the Women’s Section, 
Trade and Industrial Division of the 
AVA, elected during Convention week in 
Boston are: 
Blanche Nechan- 
icky, New York 
State Supervisor of 
Industrial Educa- 
tion for Girls and 
Women, President; 
Mrs. Mildred Pas- 
cale, Principal, Gul- 
lus Vocational High 
School, Long Island 
City, N. Y., First 
Vice President; 
Beatrice Hodgins, 
Principal, Jamaica 
Vocational High 
School, Jamaica, N. 
Y., Second Vice 
President; Mrs. Sallie Richardson, Princi- 
pal, Essex County, N. J., Vocational and 
Technical High School, Secretary; and Alice 
Fuller, Teacher, Jane Addams Vocational 
High School, Cleveland, O., Treasurer. 


Governing board members, elected for 
2-year terms with the above listed officers 
are: Ruth §S. Lape, Principal, East Vo- 
cational High School, Cincinnati, O.; and 
Anna Moore, Consultant, State Bureau of 
Vocational Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Elected governing board members for 
l-year terms are: Ruth Dunwoody, Prin- 
cipal, Barton Vocational High School, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Helen Redford, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colo.; and Olga Schlueter, Prin- 
cipal, Girls Trade and Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ruth S. Lape will serve as represent- 
ative to the AVA Advisory Council and 
Blanche Nechanicky as representative to 
the T and I Policy and Planning Com- 
mittee. 


They Vhsited Us: oe 


The AVA office, during recent weeks, was 
pleased to receive the following guests: Rob- 
ert J. Volland, Washington, D. C.; Robert 
Hoskins, Norfolk, Va.; Verne Fryklund, 
Menomonie, Wis.; R. T. Grogan, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Harry G Halstead, Olympia, 
Wash.; Guillermo Mendoza, Manila, P. 1.; 
Lee W. Ralston, Los Angeles, Calif.; Lee D. 
Bodkin, Los Angeles, Calif.; Harry W. Sears, 
Chicago, Ill; Thos. H. Quigley, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Nelson Hitchcock, Athens, Ga.; M. 
Reed Bass, St Louis, Mo.; Robert A. Manire, 
Austin, Tex.; W. J. Zacofsky, Washington, 
D. C.; Harry C. Schmid, St. Paul, Minn.; 
William W. Hodges, Winchester, Ind.; M. C. 
Gay, Athens, Ga.; Joy Johnson, Arlington, 
Va.; W. C. Greenway, Atlanta, Ga.; Howard 
McClarren, Washington, D C.; C. E. 
Thwaite, Jr., Columbus, Ga.; Wm. R. Bow- 
doin, Atlanta, Ga.; George Spearman, Ma- 
nila, P. I.; J. Russell Andrus, Washington, 
D. C.; O. C. Aderhold, Athens, Ga.; and 
Colin C. Evans, Washington, D. C. 


IAPPC Looks Ahead 


The Industrial Arts Policy and Planning 
Committee held 3 important meetings dur- 
ing the Boston Convention. Some of the 
most important decisions reached are given 
here. 

Since the 25,000 copies of the bulletin, 
The Place and Purpose of Industrial Arts 
in Education, were all distributed and de- 
mand for the bulletin is still growing, it 
was decided that 20,000 more copies should 
be printed. 

The committee selected three major areas 
of work for the coming year. The first is 
a bulletin entitled A Handbook on School 
Shop Planning for Teachers, Architects, and 
Administrators. The steering committee 
for this publication consists of James Ham- 
mond, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Wesley 
Ketcham, Hartford, Connecticut; John 
Hurley, New York City; and William 
Mason, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. The 
working committee of perhaps 50 teachers 
will be selected by the steering committee. 

The second vital problem confronting 
industrial arts today is the lack of teachers. 
Not a single one of the 48 states has enough 
teachers to fill its needs. Hence, a com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of Recruiting 
Young People with Ability and Profes- 
sional Promise is to be appointed. The 
chair appointed Lynne Monroe of Santa 
Barbara, California, Chairman of this com- 
mittee. He will select his committee from 
various sections of the country. 

The tentative plan includes a page each 
month in one or more professional maga- 
zines outlining various phases of the prob- 
lem as well as advice to teachers on methods 
of recruitment. 


The third area of work deals with the 
organization of the Industrial Arts Divi- 
sion of the AVA and the Policy and 
Planning Committee itself. Work on consti 
tutions for both of these organizations has 
been in progress for several years. The 
committee decided to join both under a 
single constitution and appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a constitution to be 
presented for adoption at the 1953 AVA 
convention. This committee consists of G. 
Harold Silvius, Detroit, Michigan; Ivan 
Hostetler, Raleigh, North Carolina; and 
G. Wesley Ketcham, Hartford, Connecticut, 
Chairman — Suriver L. Coover, IAPPC 
Chairman. 


@ Membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Business Edu- 
cation, Organized during AVA Convention 
week in Boston, is open to state, regional, 
and local supervisors of business education, 
and business education members of teacher- 
training institution faculties. It is affili- 
ated with the Division of Business Educa- 
tion of the American Vocational Association. 

Officers are: Arthur L. Walker, Virginia, 
President; H. D. Shotwell, Kansas, Vice 
President; and Louis R. Rosettie, New 
York, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Walker is 
Virginia State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, President of the Southern Business 
Teachers Association, and the AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL JOURNAL’s Editor for Business 
Education. 

Details of getting the Association 
launched were completed in Boston. Plans 
were made for preparation of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and the solicitation of 
members. A statement of policies and 
procedures as well as a program of action 
are also in the process of preparation. 

AVA’s Vice President for Business Edu- 
cation is Dr. William R. Blackler, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, California 
State Department of Education. 
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PLANS AND POLICIES COMMITTEE 
FOR T & | EDUCATION 


For a number of years leaders in trade 
and industrial education recognized a need 
for some type of internal organization that 
would better represent the interests of the 
service. Several past vice presidents sug- 
gested that some type of a representative 
body would have been of tremendous value 
to them. 

At Miami, Florida in 1950, under the 
leadership of Vice President J. C. Woodin, 
the trade and industrial education group 
approved a plan to establish a National 
Advisory Council for Trade and Industrial 
Education. 

The council is composed of 9 persons, 
with the vice president and executive secre- 
tary of AVA as ex-officio members. All 
members, with the exception of the past 
vice president, are elected by the various 
groups in trade and industrial education. 
The original membership was as follows: 
R. W. Howes, North Atlantic Region, H. J. 
Van Westrienen, Central Region, Sam Fick, 
Pacific Region, J. F. Ingram, Southern Re- 
gion, Ruth S. Lape, Women’s Section of 
T & I, Arthur Wrigley, Nat'l Ass’n of State 
Supervisors of T & I, Leslie G Stier,Nat’l 
Council of Local Administrators, James R. 
D. Eddy, Nat'l Ass'n of Industrial Teacher 
Educators, and E. L. Williams, Past Vice 
President, T & I. 

The council held its first meetings in 
St. Louis, May 18 and 19, 1951. Plans 
were adopted for procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the committee and considerable 
time was spent working with the program 
chairman on the T & I program for the 
next convention. 

During the 1952 convention it was agreed 
to change the name of the council to: 
Plans and Policies Committee for Trade 
and Industrial Education. This was done 
to avoid confusion between the AVA Ad- 
visory Council and the T & I Advisory 
Council. 

The committee has assisted chairmen in 
planning the annual program. Suggestions 
as to personnel for committees are made 
to the vice president. Each member of 
the committee reports back to his or her 
group in regard to actions of the committee. 

The committee has considered or is now 
considering such problems as: development 
of better relations with labor, management 
and the public, need for defense training 
funds, implications in the development of 
vocational programs on the 13th and 14th 
grade levels (Junior College), need for a 
coordinated program for development of 
instructional material, review of policies for 
T & I as issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, club work, and plans for electing 
AVA officers by ballot. 

The committee holds at least 2 meetings 
at each convention. A 2-day meeting in 
the spring has been recomemnded. The 
spring meeting is to follow the last regional 
T & I conference held by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Members of the committee serve 3-year 
overlapping terms. This year R. W. Howes 
was re-elected by the North Atlantic Re- 
gion, Blanche Nechanicky was elected as 
representative of the Women’s Section of 
T & I Education, replacing Ruth S. Lape, 
and J. C. Woodin became the Past Vice 
President, serving in E. L. Williams’ place. 
The unexpired term for Leslie G. Stier, 
representative of the National Council of 
Local Administrators, was filled by Frank 
Huffaker. 
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Fick was elected Chairman and 


Sam 
Blanche Nechanicky Secretary of the com- 
mittee for the coming year, succeeding 
James R. D. Eddy and Ruth S. Lape who 
served as Chairman and Secretary since 


the committee was organized. Program 
Chairman for next year is Walter Arnold, 
Oklahoma State Supervisor of T & I. No 
member who serves for a full 3-year term 
is eligible for re-election to the committee. 

The committee would like every member 
of the trade and industrial education group 
to cooperate by giving his or her repre- 
sentative ideas or suggestions for the fur- 
ther development of a good program of 
vocational education in this field of work. 


Letters 
to the Editor 


My congratulations on the steady im- 
provement in the Journal.—_Tuos H. Quic- 
LEY, Head, Industrial Education Depart- 
ment, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


This letter is to thank you for the beau- 
tiful engraved gavel made for me at the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational School in Atlanta. 


I have never had any gift that I thought 
so much of. Everyone admires it, and wants 
to know where it came from. I could not 
be happier and I certainly hope you will 
realize how grateful and appreciative I am 
for the thoughtfulness and friendliness 
which prompted such a lovely gift MARTHA 
ROUNTREE, Meet the Press, Washington, 
D. C. 

* * * 

I would like very much to express my 
sincere thanks for the many, many cour- 
tesies extended to me during your recent 
annual meeting of the AVA in Boston. I 
made a number of splendid contacts and 
can state that this was one of the finest 
meetings I have ever attended. It was well 
organized and the talks given in the voca- 
tional agriculture phase were of much 
interest to me by virtue of our close work- 
ing relationship here in the Southeast— 
Ropert N. Hoskins, Industrial Forester, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 


As one who has attended AVA conven- 
tions since 1928, I must say that I found 
this by far the most constructive, stimulat- 
ing and harmonious of any of the previous 
conventions. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
caliber and forcefulness of the chairmen 
and members of .the panel discussions. 
Surely apprenticeship was given its place 
in the sun at this year’s convention —W. F. 
PATTERSON, Director, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, U. S. Department of Labor. 


+ * * 


I want to congratulate you and the AVA 
officers and your splendid staff for such a 
fine meeting in Boston. 

I was proud and pleased with the pro- 
gram put on by Harry Masters for The 
Ship. I am sure that all of us among the 
exhibitors feel deeply indebted to Harry for 
the excellent entertainment and fine group 
of prizes that he provided—Cuaries A. 
Roper, Special Sales Representative, Mc- 
Knight & McKnight Publishing Company. 


I felt the general program and setup of 
the AVA in Boston was rather outstanding 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 








and I wish to compliment you on your pay 
in it—RALPH A. Howarpb, Ohio State Dj. 
rector of Vocational Education. 

* * * 


The meeting under the chairmanship of 
Thomas H. Quigley stands out in my 
memory as the one most effectively cop. 
ducted. The manner in which the men. 
bers of the panel were brought into the 
discussion, following the short speeches 
made by representatives of labor and map. 
agement, serves as a good illustration of 
how meetings can be organized to hold the 
attention of an audience—H. W. Teicu. 
ROEW, Trade and Industrial Education (Co. 
ordinator, The St. Paul Public Schools, 
Minnesota. 



















































































a * * 

I wish to compliment you for the fine 
coverage of the convention in the Journat. 
I think the many pictures will be of great 
interest particularly to people who did not 
attend the convention. I ami very much 
pleased with the magazine——M. Norcross 
STRATTON, Massachusetts State Director of 
Vocational Education. 






































@ Chris H. Groneman, Head of the 
Industrial Education Department, Texas 
A & M, has been named guest editor of 
the National Safety Council’s School Shop 
Safety Newsletter. 


" Oo LI V E R” Oilstone 
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TOOL GRINDER Boxe su: 
Good work demands sharp fas bee 
tools. And the easiest way for armer é 
students to keep their plane jirginia 
bits, chisels, knives, etc., sharp The s 
is with an “Oliver” Tool Miannounci 
Grinder. Has coarse and fin jina’s-Vir 
oilstones, emery wheel with his man} 
tool rest, and adjustable tilting , 
tool rest table fitted with tool ional a 
holder for parallel grinding. (Mjpart in 
“No 1 
i Write for Bulletins states, “d 
‘ 72 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. © ae 
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INSTRUCTORS NEEDED! ~~ 

Oilburner Servicing, Radio and Television 1998, Si 

Servicing, Radio Communications, Sign fort to 
and Display . 

Send applications to: HAROLD A. CLARK, ional F 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for we 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes | By 


Larson Leathereraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 

* Kits oi 
READY COT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Ii materials, moderately-priced tool- 


pri ry 
ingleathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 











Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE  Onor established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2504 Chicago 24, wl 
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A. Manire 
aves For Manila 


Robert A. Ma- 
nire, Texas State 
Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, 
is on leave of ab- 
sence to serve as 
Consultant in Agri- 
cultural Education 
to the government 
of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. Manire will 
be attached to the 
American Embassy 
in Manila. In 1948 
he served the U. S. 
War Department as 
a teacher trainer in 
yocational agricultural education in Korea. 





downing Named 
an of the Year 


Thomas V. Downing Virginia Assistant 
Kate supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
has been honored by The Progressive 
armer as “Man of the Year in Service to 
jirginia Agriculture for 1952.” 

The southern agricultural magazine, in 
knnouncing the award in its January Caro- 
lina’s-Virginia edition, cited Downing for 
his many contributions in the field of voca- 
inal agriculture and especially for his 
pat in founding Ruritan National. 

“No man in America,” the magazine 
slates, “deserves more credit for the organi- 
ation and development of Ruritan clubs 

an does Tom Downing. Few men have 
done more for vocational agriculture in 
jirginia, and no one has done so much for 
orestry education.” 

Downing played a big part in organizing 
and setting up the details of the first Ruri- 
an club, organized at Holland, Virginia, in 
18. Since then he has given continuous 
tort toward building Ruritan into “Na- 
onal Ruritan,” which has grown to an 
ganization of 430 clubs covering the 12 
poutheastern states. He is past president 
if this organization and has served as its 
tcretary since 1945. 

Virginia’s 1952 “Man of the Year in 
pevice to Agriculture” started his agricul- 
ual career on a small farm in Washington 

ounty, Maryland. He worked his way 

tough high school and college and holds 

FB. S. degree in agricultural education 

om the University of Maryland and a 
laters degree from Cornell University. 

He started teaching vocational agriculture 
Ht Nassawaddox, Virginia, in 1920; became 
istrict supervisor of vocational agriculture 
n 1924 and held that post for 22 years. 

In 1947, he was made assistant supervisor 
Ht Vocational agriculture in charge of farm 
vestry education. His pioneering work in 
sfield was recognized nationally. Virginia 
—_ Inc, named him “Virginia’s Man 
M the Year in Forestry” in 1949. 

wning was promoted to Assistant State 


Mpervisor of Vocational Agriculture in 
Ugust, 1952. 


RBRUARY, 1953 


Editor's Note: Presented here are excerpts 
from letters received by Massachusetts State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education Dr. M. Norcross 
Stratton in tribute to the outstanding success of 
the 1952 AVA Boston Convention. 

2 * os 

“I want to again congratulate you on the 
marvelous convention. I particularly wish to 
thank you for the portable podium made 
by the Cole Trade High School Group. This 
is something I needed and it will be put to 
use a good many times.”—Harry C. SCHMID, 
AVA Past President. 


“I want to express my appreciation for the 
fine hospitality and the wonderful manage- 
ment of the AVA Convention.”—MARTHA 
CREIGHTON, AVA President. 

* * * 


“This was one of the best meetings | have 
ever attended. I heard many compliments 
about the trips and tours, and the women, 
too, enjoyed the meeting. You did a fine 
job and we are grateful to you.”—_J. WARREN 
SmitH, North Carolina State Director of 
Vocational Education. 

* * o 


“You and your staff deserve all of the 
praise that any of us can give you for organ- 
izing and conducting the AVA Convention 

It was perfect!”——-C. M. MILLER, Kansas 
State Director of Vocational Education. 
* * * 


“I wish to extend to you my sincere and 
deep appreciation . . . The arrangements for 
the banquet were far more beautiful than 
any I have ever seen.”—Roy G. Fates, AVA 
Vice President for Industrial Arts. 

* * . 


“I want to express my appreciation to you 
and the members of your staff for the many 
courtesies of the AVA Convention; in par- 
ticular, Miss Marian Balboni, Harold Sha- 
piro, and Tom Rafferty. Mr. Nolan of your 
staff was especially helpful in the prepara- 
tion of the large poster used at the House 
of Delegates meeting.”—WILLIAM R. BLACK- 
LER, AVA Vice President for Business Edu- 
cation. 

* * * 


“It seems to me that this convention was 
absolutely ‘tops” from the standpoint of 
arrangements made by the host of the city.” 
—GeEorGE I. MarTIN, Georgia Assistant State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

* * 7. 


“We wish, as a group of fellows of North- 
ern Virginia, to thank you for the conducted 
tour of your vocational school at Medford. 
It was as good a shot in the arm as any 
group could ever hope to have.”—DONALD 
F. PETERS, Supervisor, Vocational and Indus- 
trial Arts Education, Virginia. 

7 * * 


“I want to thank you for providing one of 
the finest conventions we have ever had.— 


CHARLES W. SyLvesteR, AVA Treasurer. 


. * * 


“Thank you for planning our State Di- 
rectors’ meetings so that everything ran 
smoothly. Everything was perfect.”—Harry 
G. HA.sTEaD, Washington State Director of 
Vocational Education. 


“We marveled at the precise plans which 
had been made for the convention.”’—C, L. 
GREIBER, Wisconsin State Director of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education. 

* * * 

“The Boston meeting will long be remem- 
bered by me for many reasons, not the least 
of which were the significant additions 
which were made to my professional knowl- 
edge.”—WESLEY P. SmiTH, California State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

* * * 

“People went out of their way to tell me 
how well-planned and well-executed the 
convention was. The banquet was superb.— 
Rt. Rev. Mscr. Cornevius T. H. SHERLOCK, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 

* * * 

“From all reports, I am sure you should 
be congratulated on being chairman of this 
particular convention activity, and I for one 
can say that it was one of the most enjoyable 
and profitable conventions I have attended 
for many years.’—H. E. Masters, Educa- 
tional Director, The L. S. Starrett Company. 

* * . 

“Your group certainly treated us royally.” 
—Mark NicHoits, AVA Vice President for 
Agricultural Education. 

. > * 

“I would like to compliment you and the 
members of your staff for the fine arrange- 
ments ... The floral display I shall never 
forget.”——WILLIAM E. BRUNTON, Director of 
Vocational Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* - * 

“You, Mrs. Stratton, and your fine corps 
of workers did an excellent job ... In years 
gone by, we spoke of the southern hospital- 
ity. Frankly, now we must speak of the 
New England hospitality.”—-PauL L. Cress- 
MAN, Pennsylvania State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 

* * * 

“I congratulate you and your staff for 
organizing and carrying through one of the 
best conventions that I have ever attended.” 
—O. I. PAuLson, Oregon State Director of 
Vocational Education. 

. * * 

“My staff and I agree that it was a very 
well organized convention Everyone 
was satisfied with the arrangements . . . The 
banquet setting was one of the most beau- 
tiful that we have seen.”—JoHN A. Mc- 
CarTHy, New Jersey Assistant Commissioner 
of Education 

* * . 

“You and your staff deserve the highest 
commendation and sincere thanks. Nothing 
was left undone.”—F. B. CALE, Virginia State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

* * * 

“May I take this means of telling you how 
much we enjoyed working with you during 
the past year in planning and executing the 
46th annual convention. You and your co- 
workers did a magnificent job.”—-M. D. 
MOBLEY, Executive Secretary, American Vo- 
cational Association, Inc. 


G. GUY VIA 


G. Guy Via, former Director of Educa- 
tion and Training at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Vir- 
ginia, and a Life Member of the AVA, died 
on January 6. 


Mr. Via, who had served also as Chair- 
man of the Virginia State Apprenticeship 
Council, retired in May, 1950, after 36 
years of service with the shipyard. During 
World War II he served as a consultant 
for the government on training within 
industry. 
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-——-Practical Aids for—-——- 


Industrial Teachers 


| 
WALKER-TURNER DIVISION I 
Educational Department — AV-12 | 
Plainfield, New Jersey | 


Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper amount. | 


Set of 6 Stripfilms — $18.90. Cover all basic 
operations on Drill Press, Jig Saw, Shpper, Band 
Saw, Circular Saw. 

Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of its 
type. 48 pages, over 750 silhouettes of shop 
equipment. | 
Teaching Aids — FREE set. Comprehensive 4-page 
folders on care and use of individual power tools. | 
Machine Safety Charts — 10c per set. Each card ] 
a complete message. Helps keep students safety 
conscious. 

Student Plan Sheets — SOc per hundred. Two- | 
page form for use by students to plan their own 
work. 


Oo0a00g0g 0 


FREE CATALOG — Describes complete line of 
Walker-Turner metal-cutting and woodworking 
machines. | 


Name 

PODIRIOR.........0cccrccrecrcoresccsses ececcccccccscccocccccssesccsonsosccosone | 
BOMOON...........ccrrercrrcccrccecceseceesseccceccnccssccsscsssrsccessesosscooeees 
City and State | 






































Here’s the new medium for 
group instruction. Ideal for 
self expression. Makes many 
useful gifts from inexpensive dime store glass- 


ware. Miracle etching cream etches designs 


on glass in just 3 minutes. Handy kits of materials from 
$1.35 to $2.89. At your dealer free folders avail. or write: 


ETCHALL, INC., COLUMBIA 10, MO. 
































































NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


most dependable 
paint thinner 


Don’t risk 
with turpentine 


substitutes. 
Insist upon 


a and enamels. 


Valdosta, Georgia 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
ever discovered. 


costly paint jobs 


Gum Turpentine. 
Use it to thin oil 
paints, varnishes 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 














From the 
Office of Education 


Walter E. Cooper’s request for reas- 
signment within the Vocational Division 
was approved by Commissioner McGrath, 
and Lawrence Borosage appointed as the 
new Chief of the Trade and Industrial 
Educational Branch late in November. Mr. 
Cooper will begin his new duties as Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations Consultant with 
the arrival of Mr. Borosage in Washington 
early in February. 





The new chief has been a lecturer and 
teacher trainer at the University of Michi- 
gan since 1950. He is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, a former machinist and tester, and a 
graduate of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. After attending the Stout Institute 
of Menomonie, Wisconsin, from 1939 to 
1942, Mr. Borosage received his BS and 
MA and is currently a candidate for a 
PhD degree from Ohio State University. 
He left Stout and a VTWPW assignment 
to serve as Training Supervisor in the 
Columbus division of the Curtiss Wright 
Corporation; and at the end of the war was 
appointed Assistant State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education for Ohio. 


Mr. Borosage supervised the reorganiza- 
tion of the Veterans Approval Agency, 
served as a member of the Ohio High 
School Board, directed the educational ac- 
tivities of the Columbus Foremen’s Club, 
and was active in the affairs of many 
educational associations and fraternities. 
His work in Michigan was with trade and 
industrial and practical arts instructors, 
local school principals and administrators. 
He plans to move to Washington with his 
family in February. 


Program Specialists within the Office 
of Education assisted the hotel and res- 
taurant industry in doing something about 
its standards for education and training. 
Late in November, Louise Moore and John 
Pope of the Office of Education met with 
educational leaders from high schools, vo- 
cational schools, institutes, and junior and 
senior colleges offering instruction in the 
foods field at a two-day conference at Michi- 
gan State College. Here, Mr. Pope, Secre- 
tary of the Council and a member of its 
Board of Directors, joined Miss Moore in 
directing the work of committees con- 
cerned with developing a directory of 
schools in the foods field; preparing a bibli- 
ography; establishing high school coopera- 
tive and adult education programs; devel- 
oping guidance materials; establishing ac- 
creditation standards and developing rela- 
tionships with the Military Services. 


In Washington early in December, Henry 
Richert and John Pope of the Distributive 
Education Branch joined industry and gov- 
ernment representatives in considering 
problems affecting education within the 
restaurant industry. Other agencies attend- 
ing the conference included the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, National 
Production Authority, Office of Price Stabil- 


ization, Public Health, and the Federal 
Security Agency. 

* e * 
Catherine Dicks, former itinerant 


teacher trainer for home economics and 
State FHA Advisor in New Mexico, assumed 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNA! 


her new duties as Assistant National 4, 
visor for Future and New Homemaker 
America early in January, 1953. 


The many new facilities and the impor 
tance of school farms impressed H, }) 
Swanson, Assistant Chief of the Vocation 
Agriculture Branch, while surveying th 
Hawaiian vocational agriculture progray 
with W. H. Coulter, Department Superip 
tendent, and Clarence R. Ferdun, Direc 
of Agricultural Education within the 
partment of Public Instruction. Mr. Sway 
son served as consultant in evaluating pro. 
fessional and technical training provide) 
teachers in the Islands program and sy; 
veyed departments conducting  direcie 
teaching, part-time cooperative and inten 
training programs. A representative of th 
Office of Education visits Hawaii each yex 
to review some phase of the vocation 
program. 







* * * 


Johnie Christian, Central Region Pro. 
gram Specialist from the Office of Educ 
tion and the head teacher trainers an( 
State Supervisors of Home Economics jy 
Indiana are considering ways of improvin 
pre-service home economics education 
programs in Indiana colleges. Establishing 
teacher education goals, evaluative criteris 
community experiences, student guidance 
techniques, and teaching methods wer 
discussed in a recent 2-day conference x 
Bloomington. 












Directors, supervisors, and _ teacher 
trainers in 47 States and in Hawaii joinel 
Office of Education representatives in 1 
viewing vocational education _ program 
during the first half of the current yea 
according to a report by James H. Pearson 
coordinator of field services within th 
Vocational Division. Program specialiss 
visiting the States cooperated with Stat 
office personnel in appraising developmen: 
in State programs of vocational education 
and in reviewing plans for the expansion 
and extension of the program and reported 
that the feeling of mutual help and re 
sponsibiliity is maintained and _ strength 
ened. Vocational staff members reviewel 
experiences within the States and exchange 
ideas on promising practices and new de 
velopments in a series of conferences le 
by Mr. Pearson during the holiday period 





























guests of the General Motors Corporation 
while honoring the Chief State Scho 
Officers at a dinner and movie premier 
the final eve of the three-day conference 
held in Washington, D. C., December 9-! 
The movie, “Farmer of Tomorrow” fe 
tured the development of a farm bo 
through training received in vocation 
agriculture and participation in FFA a 
tivities. 











Paul Garrett, General Motors Vice-pres- 
dent, presented a print of the film to D: 
W. T. Spanton, Chief of the Vocationil 
Agriculture Education Branch, who 2% 
cepted it for the national FFA organization 


——_ 





WE APOLOGIZE! 


In an article on the death of Dr. Charles 
A. Prosser (January, 1953, page 34), the 
JourNAL referred to Menomonie, Wisconsit, 
as the home of Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute. Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
of course, in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
JOURNAL regrets the error. 
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Pamphlets 


Helping the Gifted Child, by Paul Witty. 
science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl., 1952. 48 pages, 
4) cents. 

* * - 


Exploring the World of Jobs, by Donald 
f. Kitch. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
37 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIll., 1952. 
40 pages, 40 cents. 

* . . 


These Hands Are Able, by the Cardiacs 
in Industry Committee of the Los Angeles 
County Heart Association. American Heart 
Association, 44 East 23 Street, New York 
10, N. Y., 1952. 10 pages, free 


Television in Education. Joint Commit- 
tee on Educational Television, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1952. 35 pages, free. 


Teacher for a Day. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. ¥., 1952. 27 pages. 

2 * o 


Partners in Community Enterprise. Amer- 
ian Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 1952. 40 pages. 

* * * 


How Can We Help Get Better Schools? 
National Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y¥., 1952. 55 pages. 

* - * 

Your Opportunities in Science. National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y., 1952. 30 pages. 

. * * 


Discussion Aids. National Association of 
Manufacturers, Special Service Department, 
l4 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y., 
1952. 30 pages. 


Charts 


Welding Wall Chart. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight Publishing Co., Market and Center 
‘ts, Bloomington, Ill., 1952. Free. 


This table is based on the specifications 
of the American Welding Society for mild 
and low alloy steel welding electrodes 
usable with AC. Availability is not guar- 
anteeed after March 1, 1953. 


A unique set of teaching aids, 33 trans- 
Patencies (plastic sheets) , 7”x7”, and shown 
for the first time at the 1952 AVA Con- 
‘ention, are available to schools free from 
Rinehart Books, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Each transparency is an exact copy of 
n illustration from the new Ghirardi- 
Johnson text, Radio and Television Re- 


ceiver Ci uity and Operation, published by 
Rinehart : 


FEBRUARY, 1953 


and BULLETINS © 


Distributive Education 


“DE” Distributive Education. Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 911, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
1952. 142 pages, $1.25. 

Here is a working manual that gives a 
correct presentation of distributive educa- 
tion functions. 

. * 

How to Operate a Shoe Store More 
Profitably, by Zelma Bendure, Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y., 1952. 294 pages, $6.00. 


The problems of the small shoe retailer 
are treated step by step in this new book. | 
Differences in varied locations and various | 


income groups are discussed. 


industrial Arts 


E. Pull’s Modern Workshop Practice, re- | 


vised by P. S. Houghton. Technical Press 
Ltd., Anglobooks, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., 1952. 739 pages, $5.50. 
With 542 illustrations, this new book, 
intended for technical institutions, is com- 
plete in its 
elementary aspects of workshop practice. 





4 NATIONAL GROUPS 
PRODUCE NEEDED BOOK on 
EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


In answer to the often-voiced demand 
for a truly effective evaluating guide, 
four national educational organiza- 
a long-needed 
book describing, “A Procedure for 
Evaluating a Local Program of Trade 


and Industrial Education.” 


tions have produced 


Moderately priced at $1.59, this 64- 
page booklet tells how to prepare for 
an evaluation, how to carry it out, 
and how to analyze the results. 39 
checklists and evaluation summaries 
are included, extra copies of which 
may be had at three cents each. 

While a complete program of evalua- 
tion may be carried out using this 
booklet, it is equally valuable for spot 
checks by individual instructors who 
wish to gauge the effectiveness of any 
given phase of the school program. 
For on-approval copies, write to: 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W-460 
848 East Fifty-eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 





“,..it's the 


best classroom 
interest builder 











treatment of essential and | 








we ve had in 


years!” 


—says IRA MADDEN, 
Woodshop Teacher at 
Isaac Crary School, Detroit 





@ “For four years now, students in 
my classes have been participating in 
LA.A. The enthusiasm they have shown 
for their classwork in connection with 
LA.A. is without equal in all my years 
of teaching. We're already underway 
with our 1953 .A.A. entries!" 


Ford Motor Company’s 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
bring 
Nationwide acclaim 
to teachers, too! 


LA.A. is the largest competition of its 
kind giving recognition to teachers 
whose students build prize-winning 
projects. Teachers, of course, help 
make I.A.A. possible—and, for their 
participation, Ford Motor Company is 
delighted to honor them. 

There is a place for any project, 
provided it is made in school under 
supervision of an industrial arts or 
vocational education teacher. Prizes 
are awarded in the different age 
groups of each division, so that 
students compete with others their 
own age. 


WIN A FREE TRIP 
TO DYNAMIC DETROIT 


Teachers whose students win Out- 
standing Achievement Awards will be 
invited, expense-free, as 3-day guests 
of Ford Motor Company in Detroit. 
They will visit Ford's assembly line at 
River Rouge, the Henry Ford Museum, 
Greenfield Village, and other points 
of interest. 


Tell your students about 
the 1953 LA.A.! 


Full information 
and entry blanks will 
be sent to you, on 
your request to: 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2926 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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New and 
Modern 


Texts 


— 


Fundamental Jobs in 
Electricity 
New 2nd Edition 


Perry and Schafebook. New material on elec- 
tronics, television, lighting, lamps, and selection 


of motors. Many new illustrations. 


Understanding Radio 
New 2nd Edition 


Watson, Welch, and Eby. All material revised 


to reflect new developments. 8 new chapters. 


Explanations expanded and improved. 
General Trade Mathematics 
New 2nd Edition 


Van Leuven. 
and formulas. 


Improved presentation of rules 
New material on vocational fi- 
nance. New geometric constructions. Over 150 
topics. More than 500 illustrations. 


Automative Mechanics 
2nd Edition 


Crouse. Today’s cars, equipment, tools, meth- 


ods, and servicing procedures. Expanded mate- 
rial on theory and operation. New servicing 


information. 





Other Important Texts 





Automotive Workbooks (5)— 
Crouse 


Mechanical Drawing, 5th Ed.— 
French and Svensen 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing, 
First and Second Courses— 
Levens and Edstrom 


The Practical Pedagogue, by Harold S. 
Bostwick and Samuel C. Garsten. School 
Shop Aids, Box 3216, Philadelphia 21, Pa., 
1952. 64 pages, $1.65. 

Practical procedures for shop and class- 
room teachers are presented in this book as 
an aid in meeting responsibilities with ease 
and satisfaction. 

* 

The Book of Hobby Craft, by Glenn A. 
Wagner. Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1952. 95 
pages, $2.75. 

There are 41 shop-tested projects in this 
book in the fields of woodwork, metalwork, 
electricity, radio, ceramics, bead, leather- 
work and plastics. 

* * * 

Gem Cutting, by J. Daniel Willems. Chas. 

4. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria 3, Ill., 1952. 


| 224 pages, $4.50. 





Betty Crocker Picture Cook Book | 





McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 














The “potato” method is discussed here 
and illustrated, because of its importance 
to beginners. 

* * * 

Mitography, by Albert Kosloff. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisc., 
1952. 134 pages, $3.25. 

This book covers all types of screen 
process printing, including the more diffi- 
cult phases such as halftone printing and 
photomitography. 


Trades & Industry 


General Trade Mathematics, by Edwin 
P. Van Leuven. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1952. 
553 pages, $3.80. 

This new edition offers more than 150 
practical topics explained by boxed exam- 
ples for easy reference. 

* * . 

Materials and Processes, by Max Kohn 
and Martin J. Starfield. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1952. 481 pages. 

Written simply, this text presents a broad 
view of technological industries by tracing 
the basic raw materials from their sources 
to their ultimate use. 

* * * . 

Gears, by P. S. Houghton. Anglobooks, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1952. 
391 pages, $11.75. 

Information relative to various classes of 
gears is presénted in this book for drafts- 
men, shop personnel, and students. 

* * * 

The Craft of the Metal Worker, by R. S. 
Duddle. Technical Press Ltd., Anglobooks, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 1952. 
160 pages, $4.00. 

Here is a brief historical survey of the 
principal tools, processes and appliances as 
used by craftsmen. 

* * * 

Motor Coach and Motor Training, by 
J. D. McClintock. Technical Press Ltd., 
Anglobooks, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., 1951. 91 pages, $2.50. 

The book would be useful as a guide and 
reference for professionals and executives 
in a branch of the motor industry. 

* * * 

Surveying, by John Whitelaw. Technical 
Press Lt., Anglobooks, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., 1952. 566 pages, $5.00. 

Intended as a handbook. or textbook, cal- 
culations and tables are included with dia- 
grams and plates in this new work. 

* * * 

Terminal’s Complete Audio Catalog. Ter- 
minal Radio Corporation, 85 Cortlandt 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 126 pages, free. 

A most comprehensive catalog dealing 
exclusively with audio equipment. 
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Plastering, Skill and Practice, by 
van den Branden and Mark Knowle 
ican Technical Society, 848 East 581 
Chicago 37, Illinois, 1953. 298 pag: 

This book gives the new and ©’ tech. 
niques in the plastering trade and 5 wri. 
ten for novices as well as profession. |s, 

* * * 

House Construction Details, by N 
Burbank. Simmons-Boardman Bovks, 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y., 1952. 37% 
pages, $4.95. 

This new third edition is an exa 
ing guide on every detail of house « 
tion. Over 2,000 illustrations includ 
ings as well as photographs. 
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Vocational Guidance 





About You, by Marjorie C. Cosgrove and 
Mary I. Josey. Science Research Associates 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, ! Illinois 
80 pages. 

A book of information and activities to 
help you understand yourself—and others— 
better and to help you build a happier, 
more useful life. 









* * * 

Psychological Aspects of Physical Dis. 
ability, edited by Dr. James F. Garrett, U. §, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 2}, 
D. C., 1952. 195 pages, 45 cents. 

This bulletin is intended primarily for 
vocational rehabilitation counselors. — 








* * . 


A Guide for the Placement of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Part I, Aircraft Posi- 
tions. United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., 1952. 218 pages, 
45 cents. 

This book gives complete information on 
job opportunities in the aircraft field for 
the handicapped. 

- * . 










Personnel Interviewing, by James D 
Weinland and Margaret V. Gross. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y., 1952. 

Many new techniques developed through 
recent scientific research are included here. 
Special tests and interview forms are dis. 
cussed and illustrated. 

* * * 

Your Opportunity, edited and published 
by Theodore S. Jones. Your Opportunity, 
73 Adams Street, Milton 87, Massachusetts, 
1952. 222 pages, $3.16 paperbound, $3. 
clothbound. 

An excellent guide for information on all 
scholarships, fellowships, educational loans, 
awards, grants and prizes open to students 
in the United States of America nd 















Canada. 
. * e 
Where to Find Opportunity Today, by 
Norman D. Ford. Harian Publications, 





Greenlawn, N. Y., 1952. 72: pages, $1.00. 
A guide which can help you to find the 
best opportunity in the area you like best. 








General 





A Television Policy for Education, edited 
by Carroll V. Newsom. American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1952. 266 
pages, $3.50. 








* * * 

Psychology for Life Adjustment, by 
Charles R. Foster, American Technical So- 
ciety, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill, 1952 
456 pages. 

Explanations for behaviour and guidance 
to the understanding of people are offered 
here as a basic step toward succ¢ sful life 
adjustment. 



























